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THE CHURCH, THE STATE, AND THE SCHOOL. 


HEGEL has defined education as the process through which 
the individual man becomes ethical. In his opinion, the ethical 
expresses the true general nature of man—the forms in which he 
can live in society and become civilized. Each individual man 
is born without ethical principles or habits; he must acquire 
them, or else he cannot participate in the blessings of civilized 
life. 

If we look at man as a being who begins life a mere animal, 
and at the same time has before him for the problem of his life 
—the vocation of his being—to realize within himself an ideal of 
developed manhood, we shall regard him as distinctively an edu- 
cative being—a being whose special characteristic is his destiny 
for education. 

Civilization itself ought to be defined as the realization of 
those ideal forms of human nature which education seeks to 
bring the individual into—it is a realization of ideal human 
nature in institutions. 

To make man ethical means, then, to fit him to live in the 
institutions of civilization—te codperate with them, and to par- 
ticipate in their fruits. 

It is well to see what provision human life has developed for 
the purposes of realizing the spiritual or rational nature that is 
implicit or potential in the race of man. 
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There are four chief institutions in civilized life: Family, 
Civil Society, the State, the Church. Civil society is distin- 
guished from the state through this: while it is a social eombi- 
nation like the state, it does not exercise directive power upon 
the individual, and assume the functions of a will power like him. 
But the state always assumes the control of the individual for 
the benefit of the social unit. Against this social unit he has no 
substantial existence. In civil society, on the other hand, an 
organization is formed which seems to be for the individual, and 
not for itself, like the state. The most important phase of civil 
society is its organization of the industry of man in the form of 
division of labor. This produces the caste system as its counter- 
part, but it depends on the state for its enforcement. Civil 
society seems to be an organization of a social unit for the use of 
the individual, while the state is a social unit in which the indi- 
vidual exists, not for himself, but for the use of that unit, the 
state. In civil society, the whole exists for each; in the state, 
each exists for the whole. 

Of course we do not forget that the welfare of the individual 
man is, after all, the end of institutions. It is only possible, how- 
ever, that this welfare may be attained through an institution 
like the state, which makes the welfare of the social unit supreme, 
and sacrifices the individual whenever the safety of the state 
demands it. 

Between the institutions of the family and civil society there 
develops a fifth institution, partaking somewhat of the nature 
of the four institutions named as cardinal, and forming a tran- 
sition from the family to the other three: this is the school. 
Wherever civilization develops, there develops the school, as 
supplementary to the family, and propawdeutie to the state, 
the church, and civil society. The more advanced a civilization, 
the greater the complexity of its forms and usages—the more 
extended its fabric of institutions; hence, too, the more impor- 
tant the school, as a special institution devoted wholly to the 
work of training the immature individual for taking part in 
those complex forms of life. 

The school, however, though its sole function is education, 
is not. by any means the only educative institution. The family, 
the church, the state, and civil society, each gives a certain 
kind of education peculiar to itself—such as cannot be given by 
the school or by any other institution. Indeed, we may go so far 
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as to say that nothing which the school can give is so valuable 
or so indispensable as the peculiar education furnished within 
the province of the family, or civil society, or the state, or the 
church. Strange as this may seem to those prepossessed of the 
idea that all education is a monopoly of the school, it is a truth 
so fundamental that no correct view can be formed in regard to 
the school without considering it. Without a knowledge of the 
educative character of the cardinal institutions of civilization, 
the true place of the school is misapprehended, and its course 
of study and its disciplines changed so as to trespass on the 
provinees of those other essential forms of life. The school 
may be held responsible for giving what the family alone can 
give; or what the church alone should give; or the state, or 
civil society. Hence come criticism of the school and attempted 
modifications of it. These modifications, if achieved, are certain 
to be replaced in turn by others. For it is impossible for the 
school alone to give the education which the five institutions 
should give. There will always be discovered defects in educa- 
tion, and if the function of the school is misunderstood, its 
defects will seem radical, even when the features condemned are 
quite commendable in the true view of the case. 

It is the object of this paper to attract attention to the proper 
division of the function of education, considered as pertaining to 
the whole life of man,—to all of his institutions. In presenting 
some thoughts on the educative function of the state and the 
church, it will be necessary, also, to allude to that most impor- 
tant separation that has grown between those institutions, and to 
point out its rationale. 

In the five provinces which include all human education, the 
first is family nurture. This gives to the child the indispensable 
training in personal habits, such as cleanliness, care of the per- 
son, respect for elders and superiors, obedience to rule, the sense 
of shame, family piety, and, above all, the use of his mother- 
tongue. If the family training fails in these essential things, 
which belong to its province, beyond all question it would be 
unwise to demand that school education also be remanded to the 
family, and left entirely to the parent. 

The province of the school sueceeds that of family nurture, 
and should be devoted to giving the child knowledge and skill in 
the technicalities of the world of science, literature, and history, 
—“the conventionalities of intelligence,” as they have been called 
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by a great thinker,—reading, writing, and arithmetic. For 
arithmetic is the introduction to all sciences of nature, while 
reading and writing open for the child the department of litera- 
ture, which contains the revelation of human nature as it has 
appeared in human life, and an exposition of the regulative or 
guiding principles of life, the summation of the wisdom of the 
race; reading also opens the department of history and science 
of human institutions, the growth and structure of the family, 
civil society, the state, and the church. Writing gives the 
individual power to communicate with his fellows without the 
great waste of time involved in personal interviews, and thus 
increases indefinitely his personal force, as well as enables 
him to preserve his thoughts and experiences, and add them to 
the human stock of experience which the world possesses. The 
school education thus gives to the child the power of helping 
himself to the store of experience collected by his race. He 
ean reénforee his individual might by the might of the race, 
aiding his own senses by the free use of the senses of all his 
fellow-men; aiding his feeble thinking-power by studying the 
thoughts of all the eminent thinkers in all times and in all 
countries. 

After the school, comes the education of one’s vocation, trade, 
or business in life. He learns to labor at some special employ- 
ment, and add his contribution to the food, clothing, and shelter 
produced by the aggregate labor of all mankind in all countries— 
he can do this by the aid of the combination of civil society with 
its division of labor and its organized industry of agriculture and 
mining, of manufactures, and of commerce. In this province of 
education, too, he learns to contribute his mite to the fund of 
knowledge in the world; by some practical art or profession he 
collects and communicates to others his experience and the results 
of his observations and thoughts. 

Thus, the province succeeding the school—the trade or voca- 
tion—is the complement of the school and the family, in that it 
educates the individual to contribute the product of his own 
labor to the store of the world, while, on the other hand, the 
family nurture and the school had taught him how to avail him- 
self of the store of already produced wealth and wisdom ;—in the 
family, learning how to use food, clothing, and shelter, and in the 
school, learning how to use the recorded experience and wisdom 
of mankind. 
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The fourth province is the education of the state. This is the 
political education of the man into the citizen. The form of the 
state impresses itself strongly on the entire character of its 
citizens. Its laws define the ideal which is to be the mold of 
character for the development of the people. 

The citizen’s education involves the learning of the laws and 
the corresponding duties, positive and negative duties—the duty 
to abstain from this and to perform that. Obedience to law is 
the condition by which the individual realizes the ideal type of 
character which distinguishes one people from the people of an- 
other nation. There is a general form of behavior and personal 
bearing—of business conduct and social conduct—the civil de- 
meanor that marks at once the nation of which the man is a citi- 
zen. This type is produced by the laws which furnish the ideal 
standard of conduct, as well as by the political participation 
which the citizen is permitted to exercise by the form of his 
government. For it is a well-understood principle in our Amer- 
ican civilization that the participation of the citizen in the mak- 
ing of his own government—in the election of his representatives 
for making and administering laws—is an education of a very 
important kind. We recognize that through this, the immi- 
grant, although he has fled from oppression and debasement in 
a foreign country, and has never developed a high sense of self- 
respect or of independent self-control, will find the stimulus of 
the right of suffrage in a representative self-government strong 
enough to arouse his manhood, and cause him to become self- 
directive and a better citizen. His self-respect shall lead him to 
plan out higher careers for his children, and to prepare them for 
such eareers by schools for learning and refined accomplishments. 

Even the so-called corruption in our politics is much of it 
incident on this participation in all the rights of citizenship by 
the immigrant. It is education to him, in the fact that it endows 
him with great responsibility. But he lowers the standard of the 
political ideal to some extent, if he happens to have brought with 
him the results of a condition of poverty and illiteracy under a 
monarchical government abroad. 

Our political party organization does not find him suffi- 
ciently strong in self-respect, or appreciative of the dignity of 
citizenship, to resist pecuniary offers for his vote. Hence the 
whole tone of our politics is lowered through the fact that un- 
scrupulous men in each party gather support and importance 
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from corruptible classes of voters, and command their share of 
party offices in exchange for the contingent of votes- they can 
control. When one party will reward its demagogues by giving 
them the spoils, the other party thinks that it, too, must do the 
same, and therefore tolerates or silently encourages the unserupu- 
lous members within its own ranks, and is satisfied if a large 
vote is gained from the classes of the proletariat that have not 
as yet learned to prize the right of suffrage for its true functions. 

Thus it happens in our land that while our laws realize a 
higher ideal of humanity than some other countries, and in this 
respect furnish a higher political education—in another respect, 
that of the participation of the citizen in self-government through 
the ballot, our forms tend to demoralize the best and most con- 
scientious citizens, although the proletariat, that has never in- 
herited from its ancestry any scruples, is likely to gain a new 
sense of duty, a political conscience, through the self-respect that 
grows with new responsibility. 

Here it is that the higher classes suffer with the lower, and 
because the lower are lower. If the political education of the 
lower classes is neglected, we are all obliged to breathe a contam- 
inated atmosphere, and live under a corrupt government. In 
America, therefore, the point of political interest is the develop- 
ment of constitutional forms, which sift out the selfishness of the 
individual by foreing all legislation to pass through slow, formal 
processes, which, from their publicity, attract and receive the 
attention of all interests, so that the most general interest alone 
prevails. When no private gain can be seeured through statutes, 
the legislature will afford fewer attractions to the demagogue. 
These constitutional forms, for the purification of the political 
education, moreover, reach the relation of the voter to the party 
politician, and are gradually doing good through such regulations 
as the registration of voters, the establishment of primary elec- 
tions by registered ballot, the punishment of bribery, ete. 

In most of our legislation and jurisprudence we inherit ready- 
made forms which have come from older civilizations—the slow 
growth of the Roman millennium of national history and the 
equally slow growth of the English millennium. But the forms 
for the political life of a representative self-government have 
never been created nor needed before in world-history. What 
wonder is there at our slow progress in organizing the entirely 
new conditions required in our political education ? 
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It is a favorite theme with the censors of school education to 
charge to the school a large share of responsibility in the politi- 
eal corruption which we have experienced. This is unjust. The 
school cannot reach the adult immigrant nor the adult native 
that is illiterate. Besides, it has against it the powerful demoral- 
izing influence of the direct education of the state, which endows 
ignorant and irresponsible people with the right of suffrage, 
and thereby furnishes a temptation—amounting almost to a 
necessity of self-preservation—for the political parties to secure 
the vote of this lowest political stratum by corrupt means. The 
school does not furnish the corruptible voters; it assists to 
remedy that side of things; in fact, it teaches those who learn 
science and wisdom from it, that it is wrong to use corrupt 
means, even to gain good ends. The unscrupulous demagogues 
grow up in spite of the school, because of a bad start in life 
through defective family nurture in homes where want may have 
dwarfed the growth of self-respect—and because the existence of 
a class of voters who have citizens’ privileges without intelligence 
or patriotism is a corrupting influence terribly strong for young 
men of large directive power, when reénforced by the further cor- 
rupting influence of the silent encouragement of unscrupulous 
party deeds on the part of men who stand high in society. 

In this view of the fourth form of education, or that of the 
state, we see its potency for good or for evil. There is another 
phase of education of the state which is of paramount impor- 
tance—that in the army. In most countries every young man 
must serve his term at this species of training,—three, five, or 
even fifteen years. 

In Europe, it is inevitable that a great percentage of the 
population, consisting of the most finely developed men, shall be 
in the army. Even our own country has lately seen a period in 
which actual service in the field was educating five per cent. of all 
our population. The education of war is of a terrible sort, so 
far as its reaction on all other education is concerned. That 
of a standing army in time of peace is not a desirable form of 
education. 

The education of war undermines the education received 
from the nurture at home; the education of the school, both in 
learning and refinement, through disuse of accomplishments. 
To the education of civil society in useful industry, it is most of 
all hostile. 
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One may lament, but he must not question, the dire necessity 
of war and of standing armies. But it is useless to expect any 
high degree of perfection in the education of a people while wars 
are frequent and armies necessary. 

The fifth form of education is that of the church, into the 
mysteries of the origin and destiny of man and of his relation to 
God. It is no finite or temporary ideal of man that is furnished 
by religion, nor is it an ideal of character that should have 
national boundaries. It relates to the essential nature of man 
as man, and concerns life here and hereafter. As religion has 
furnished the ultimate ground of all obligation, and founded 
morals (or the code of ideal conduct between man and man),—in 
short, all education of the will,—so, too, it has instituted and 
preserved intellectual education; in all early civilizations the 
priestly caste alone has access to knowledge. 

With the development of civilization, one institution after 
another borrows from religion the form of its divine principle, 
and is allowed to organize itself independently when this is 
accomplished. 

First, there is the emancipation of the state from the 
church ; then the emancipation of civil society and the family ; 
with them the school is emancipated. But emancipation here 
does not mean the casting off of religion. On the contrary, 
there is no freedom or independence in these institutions unless 
they borrow a divine principle revealed in religion for their 
organic form. The state borrows the principle of justice, and 
devotes itself to the work of securing to each man the fruit of 
his deeds. If he does good deeds—such deeds as coéjperate with 
his fellow-men, and reénforee the might of the social whole—his 
deeds shall be lawful and shall be protected against molestation. 
If his deeds are directed against his fellow-men, and to the 
injury of society, then his deeds shall be made to revert to him. 
His deeds shall be made to return upon the doer and limit his 
freedom—injure himself, when he had thought to injure his 
fellows and derive selfish profit for himself. 

This principle of justice is a principle of universality, under 
which the state subsumes the individual. It is a divine prin- 
ciple—the principle of freedom. For freedom is self-determina- 
tion, the principle of responsibility—to the doer belong his 
deeds. If the deeds are evil, and hurt the individual when the 
state returns them to him, that is his fault. But the state can- 
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not respect his freedom and responsibility in any other way than 
by securing to each the fruition of his deed. Hence the erim- 
inal owns, has a right to, his punishment. 

When the state is organized on justice, this principle of free- 
dom, it has adopted from religion one of the divine attributes, 
and not only may but must be separated from the chureh as an 
institution. It will nevertheless be in a deep fundamental har- 
mony with the church. 

The state form that preceded the modern one of independent 
political power was one in which the subject was treated as a 
minor—as an immature human being—a child or youth who 
should never attain his majority. Constitutional rights could 
not be given him, for he could not use them. 

It was a great blessing that such despotic forms of govern- 
ment could be mediated by the interference of the church. They 
were intolerable when the chureh was excluded, or when it ex- 
cluded itself, as in case of excommunication. The church cor- 
rected the one-sidedness of the administration of justice, and 
interposed mercy at the right time and place to protect the in- 
dividual from feuds and blood revenge which assumed the form 
of justice. 

From the freedom of the state proceeds gradually the free- 
dom of all other institutions, because the state is the supreme 
secular institution. Secularity does not achieve this freedom, nor 
does it deserve it, until it adopts from religion a divine attribute. 
Independence is not to be founded upon opposition or antithesis; 
matter excludes—no two bodies can occupy the same place; but 
the principle of all spiritual things is that they are increased by 
being shared. Science, truth, is better known by each the more 
it is elaborated by different minds; love and all positive affee- 
tions are fed by reciprocation; deeds of the will have to conform 
to a universal standard, which we call Right, or else they mutu- 
ally contradict and reduce to a zero. 

The divine has this form of self-relation. All that would be 
independent must assume that form, and it will borrow it from 
religion, which reveals it. Through the emancipation of the state 
by its attainment of spiritual majority, having served its long 
tutelage of centuries under the church, all other institutions 
became free realizations of some divine form. The state con- 
tinually imparts its principle to its subordinate elements, giving 
more and more local self-government as the capacity for it devel- 
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ops. Borrowing the principle of divine charity, how many 
institutions have arisen to bless mankind! All the institutions 
that have arisen from the family have borrowed this principle. 
Then there are most numerous institutions that have united the 
principle of charity or philanthropy with that of justice, and 
have organized human associations. The whole of civil society 
is organized with its division of labor on this basis. In its form 
of industry it has that of love or charity, each man working to 
produce something useful, not for himself, but for the rest of 
society. It shall zo to the market of the world and be distrib- 
uted to his fellow-men. And he, the individual man, shall sup- 
ply his wants of food, clothing, and shelter from the same market 
of the world, receiving the contributions of his fellow-men. Thus 
far, only the form of love or charity appears. If this were all, we 
should have communism; all would work for the common store 
and would receive from the common store. But here enters the 
principle of justice, the principle of the state, to make the organ- 
ization perfect. The middle term of this collection and distribu- 
tion in the division of labor is money. Money makes possible the 
measuring of labor—it quantifies it and furnishes a standard unit. 
The principle of justice is a principle of measure and equivalence. 
The principle of love and charity is not one of measure, but of 
infinitude. And yet, without the principle of measure in the divis- 
ion of labor,—without money, that is,—there would be no possi- 
bility of individual responsibility, and no freedom or growth of 
rationality in civil society. The industrious would share the 
productions of his labor with the indolent, and the effect would 
be to undermine all industry. Within the family, separate respon- 
sibility has not fully developed, and hence there is community 
of goods under the despotic principle of patriarchal rule. For 
civil society, and all institutions outside the family, the principle 
of love must be mediated through that of justice—there must 
be measure. Political economists tell us that a species of prop- 
erty which is a product of human industry, and is possessed in 
the highest degree of the paradoxical combination of the quali- 
ties of permanency and mobility, is chosen for money. Perma- 
nency includes indestructibility by the elements of air, fire, and 
water, or by attrition of usage, as well as unvarying supply. 
Mobility includes scarcity (so as to seeure small bulk), divisibility 
and recombination without destruction of value, so as to serve 
for measure. In every exchange through money there is a two- 
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fold measure of the labor of men, and an equation found through 
this measure. 

This illustration will suggest to what extent divine principles 
revealed in religion have penetrated all institutions of civiliza- 
tion, and still form their life and substance, although they have 
become independent of the church. 

It must be contended that the church remains the most 
powerful instrumentality of education in the world. 

Although it has graduated, so to speak, a large family of seeu- 
lar children, and furnished them spiritual capital for their needs, 
it still forms the educative institution par excellence. The school, 
which but a short time ago was entirely a bantling of the church, 
and has only partially followed the political example and assumed 
independence, is very small, compared with the extent of the 
church. Perhaps the amount of property invested in school- 
buildings, secular and parochial of all kinds, amounts to about 
one-fifteenth as much as the property invested in church-build- 
ings. Religion demands the exclusive devotion of one day in 
seven, as well as a varying proportion of each day, to religious 
ceremonies, and it demands this of all. The church demands the 
recognition of its doctrines by all the other institutions, and it is 
only by this concession, tacitly or explicitly, that they have be- 
come emancipated from the temporal control of the church. It 
still claims almost immediate supervision over the family. 

It receives the individual upon his advent here, and watches 
and directs him during his life, and dismisses him at death with 
appropriate ceremony. It appeals to all men in the strongest 
possible language, holding up before them the ideal of eternal 
life, and pointing out the roads to happiness and misery. 

In these five provinces of education, we see that the school 
forms not the most important member. In fact, as we look upon 
each of the others, we are inclined to call them, in turn, each the 
more important. 

He who claims for the school all education, or holds it respon- 
sible for all education, is outside all rational points of view on 
this question, and cannot understand at all what the school is 
or should be. 

The school, as already intimated, must initiate the child into 
the sciences of nature that play so great a part in emancipating 
the human race physically and politically in our time. This is 
done by mathematics, physics, and natural history. The course 
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of study accordingly begins mathematics by arithmetic, and it 
begins natural history by geography; physics, being the applica- 
tion of mathematics, comes later than natural history, and gives 
the science of masses and molecules. On the other hand, the 
sciences of man are introduced through the study of language, 
the means of intercommunication ; these teach him how to com- 
bine with his fellow-men. They begin with such studies as 
grammar, history, and the literature of the school-readers, which 
offer selections of poetry, essays, orations, romances, and scien- 
tific treatises for the mastery of the child. The completion even 
of the elementary school course finds the child prepared with the 
instrumentalities most important for pursuing the search for 
knowledge of man and nature. When he completes his school 
course in the college, he has acquired actual skill in his work. 

Whatever progress elementary schools may make, they will 
always have substantially the same course of study, because 
these cardinal branches—‘“the three R’s,” as they are called, are 
the keys to all that comes after them, and because the prepara- 
tion in grammar, history, and literature, and natural sciences is 
necessary to reveal to the child the outlines of the world of man 
and the world of nature, which will be his objects of study and 
elaboration in all his subsequent life. 

Nor is the school likely to receive essential modifications in 
its methods of moral instruction. 

To the one who is familiar with the methods of schools, it is 
not surprising to find that the school has a favorable effect on 
the morals of the pupil. In the well-diseiplined school, the 
pupil is first taught to be regular and punctual; to be cleanly 
in person; polite to his fellows; obedient to his teachers; he is 
taught to be silent and industrious, attentive and critical in 
his mental habits. To sum up all these in one word, he is taught 
to subordinate his capricious will and inclinations to the rea- 
sonable conditions under which he may combine with his fel- 
low-men, and share in their labors and in the fruits of their 
labors. The great advantage of school instruction in morality 
lies in the fact that the pupil is made to do and practice these 
fundamental moral acts of self-control, and is not merely made 
to hear lectures on the subject, and exhortations without accom- 
panying discipline in moral habits. 

In the school, moral habits must be practiced, or the instrue- 
tion cannot go on. What wonder, then, that those who have 
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attended school, even for the short period required to learn to 
read and write, are found to be seven times less likely to reach 
the jail or prison than those who are entirely illiterate.* 

But it is not the education of the school alone, nor of the 
church nor of the family alone, that can produce the happy 
results required. Each has its special province—all are neces- 
sary to the result. 

T. Harris. 


* See, in the report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 
1872, the essay by Edward D. Mansfield, LL.D. It is there shown in detail 
that the illiterate portion of the population in each State and nation produces 
from four to fifteen times as many convicted criminals as an equal number 
of the population that can read and write. The aggregate of statistics 
collected for the United States showed (in the seventeen States included) : 


Neither read nor write ............ 21,650 
Barely read, but not write.......... 5,931 
Total Mliterate............... 27,581 = 25 per cent. 


The average of illiterates in the total population of the seventeen States 
was three and one-half per cent., thus the percentage of criminal illiterates 
was seven times as large as that of the educated. Statistics are found to 
be similarly favorable to education by the family and civil society, and the 
church. The percentage of criminals from the orphan class of the population 
(destitute of family education), and from the class that had never learned a 
trade or business (devoid of the education of civil society), has been proved 
to be quite as large as that from the illiterates. 


NATURAL ETHICS. 


SomE years ago, when Illinois was the extreme frontier of 
the far West, a colporteur was making his lonely rounds over 
the prairies, bringing to the scattered inhabitants what many of 
them had left behind in their old homes—a material basis for 
their religion in the form of Bibles and tracts. Coming one day 
to the open door of a somewhat desolate-looking cabin, he 
was met by the sun-browned and masculine-appearing matron, 
who looked as though she might be more at home in the field 
than in the library. After the usual salutations and inquiries 
as to the prospects of the harvest, he ventured to allude to his 
mission, and asked her if she had a Bible. She bridled up a 
little, assumed an air of virtuous indignation, and said : 

“What do you take us for, anyhow? Do you think we're 
heathen, just because we live out on the frontier? Of course 
weve got a Bible.” 

Not easily abashed, however, he still pressed his inquiry, and 
added : 

“ Will you be kind enough to get it for me, and let me see it?” 

This was pushing matters to a dangerous extreme. And, as 
she recalled the fact that she herself had not seen it for many 
months, her heart misgave her a little. But away she went on 
her doubtful voyage of discovery. At length, after a somewhat 
protracted search, in which all likely and unlikely places had 
been tried, she re-appeared, with a dejected and humiliated air, 
holding in her hand one cover and a few fragments of leaves. 
She held these up, and in answer to his look of amused interro- 
gation, timidly replied : 

“T declare, mister, I didn’t know we were so near out!” 

This instruetive fable serves admirably to illustrate the appar- 
ent condition of large sections of the educated public of both 
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Europe and America at the present time. Things have been 
drifting along placidly, while the age has been busy about its 
ordinary affairs. But science and philosophy have called at the 
door, and insisted on asking some very plain and direct questions 
on the subjects of religion and morals. At first there is virtu- 
ous indignation. Then, from this quarter and that, comes the 
dejected confession that they “didn’t know they were so near 
out.” One day we are startled by the declaration—on the best 
authority—that we are on the eve of a moral interregnum, 
Then a great convention of doctors of divinity assembles in our 
metropolitan city to inform the country that, after eighteen 
hundred years of Christian “salvation,” the world has become 
so bad that its affairs are to be ended, and that the larger part 
of its assets are to pass into the hands of a non-celestial receiver. 
Next, because “the world is growing superior to religion, and 
less sensitive to its mandates,” a leading preacher and theologian 
appears in the “modern Athens,” to prove that Christianity is 
divine since, at any rate, the world is not so bad as it used to be. 
Above all these cries of distress rise other noteworthy voices, loud 
and clear enough to be heard over the whole land; and the 
owners of these voices are so decidedly “out” of both religion 
and morals that they advertise for a brand-new article of each 
kind. 

The situation is curious, and, but for the gravity of the ques- 
tions involved, could hardly fail to raise a smile. On the one 
hand, those who claim to have the ownership and exclusive 
management of the only religion and morality that are worth 
anything, confess their fear and practical conviction that only 
a small minority of the world will have anything to do with 
them. While, on the other hand, a body of social “reds,” who 
make up in noise what they lack in numbers, are shouting their 
joy over the prospect that gods, priests, and morals are on the 
brink of one common ruin. Between these two is a large mass of 
sensible men and women who, for the time, are bewildered. They 
feel sure that the gods—if there are gods—will be able to look 
out for themselves; but, meantime, they are really troubled to 
know if the principles of human action are stable, and if they 
can be found out and settled clearly enough to form a practical 
guide for personal and social conduct. 

It is undoubtedly true that the philosophy, the science, and 
the general culture of the age has turned its back on Rome; and 
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yet Mr. Mallock—who, on good authority, is reported to be both 
a devout believer in Rome and also an undevout believer in 
nothing—joins the Pope in affirming that the papacy is the 
only basis of morals. In the “ Nineteenth Century” for October, 
1878, he says: “Of many ideals possible, one and only one is the 
best. He—the moralist—can give no reason why it is so: he 
can only reiterate that it is a fact.” Brains, then, are man’s most 
dangerous possession. Their use inevitably leads to immorality. 
But Protestant Christianity knows that Rome is the apocalyptic 
“ beast” and “ mother of harlots”; and outsiders—the great ques- 
tion for them is, as to whether they know anything. 

Before we forget the old lady of our opening fable, let us 
make the obvious and yet important remark that her disconcert- 
ing destitution of Bible was not for any lack of Bibles in the 
world. And possibly the many persons at the present time who 
are so sadly “out” of morals may be only advertising an indi- 
vidual poverty that is more due to their negligence than to the 
destitution of the world at large. Mr. Emerson has recorded his 
judgment that 


“No accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath ever lost.” 


And if he be right, perhaps the age is not so hopelessly bank- 
rupt of morals, after all. 

Right here let us steady ourselves a moment and see if we 
can get a footing. Those who have the best right to an opinion 
in the case, tell us that the human race has oceupied this planet 
at least a hundred thousand years. That the first ninety-five 
thousand years were not altogether fruitless is proved by the 
fact that, about five thousand years ago, certain peoples emerged 
into a condition so much better than the preceding, that we have 
agreed to call it civilized. In any case, whatever preceded, or 
whether the race had existed a longer or shorter period, civiliza- 
tion appeared. Since that time the world, on the whole, has 
made progress. Some nations have gone backward, some have 
disappeared altogether, but the world is better. This is true, 
whether we take the authority of “inspired” or of “ profane” 
historians. On the whole, the world knows more, lives more 
comfortably, and behaves better. 

Now, there are two ways of explaining these facts. One is, 
that the world has been under the direct superintendence and 
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training of a supernatural person, who has been leading it along 
in fulfillment of his own divine plan. He has done this partly 
by general providence, and partly by special revelations of his 
will, by means of books and persons. The other theory is that the 
world has developed by natural processes, capable of being dis- 
covered and verified by observation and experiment. If, now, 
after all these ages, the world is so sadly “ out” of morals, if it has 
no rational standard and no effective sanctions in the matter of 
conduct, what is the irresistible inference? To the supernaturalist 
it must be specially disheartening; for it can mean nothing less 
than that God is dreadfully lacking in governmental resources. 
But the naturalist, taking refuge in the fact that society really 
exists, and has slowly improved, may trust that, since the world 
has grown to what it is, it will continue, not only to exist, but 
also to improve. 

In this ethical taking account of stock, over all theories 
and hopes and fears, over all regrets and premonitions of evil, 
we must have a preference for facts. And the fact appears 
to be that, just now, the authority of “supernatural” or 
ecclesiastical ethics is much less than it has been for some 
hundreds of years. The present disposition seems to be away 
from rather than toward it. The probability is that this dis- 
position will increase rather than lessen. As a fact, then, 
“supernatural” authority seems to be losing its hold, both as 
standard and sanction, in morals. The causes of this are not far 
to seek. 

First. Whether rightly or wrongly, intelligent and free men, 
both in and out of the church, are coming more and more to dis- 
believe in the infallibility of the Bible. The claim made on its 
behalf—it does not make it—that it is of supernatural authority, 
is largely discredited. - 

Second. The intelligent world is coming to deny that an 
Italian priest in the Vatican has any better way of knowing the 
infallible will of God than has any equally intelligent man out- 
side of it. 

Third. Many things which both church and Bible have 
declared to be right, the best part of the world now feels and 
declares to be wrong. 

Fourth. The best church people themselves, in practice, do 
really select, modify, drop out of, and add to the express teach- 
ings of the Bible itself. As examples—a long list might be given 
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—take the Mosaic law of usury, and the positive precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount concerning non-resistance, borrowing, 
lending, provision for the morrow, etc., ete. Who now obeys 
the command of God, through James, as to the cure of the sick? 
A little sect in England tries it, and a Christian nation arrests 
and imprisons them for obeying an explicit Christian command- 
ment. 

Fifth. The best conscience of the age declares that even 
the ideal of God himself, as set forth in the Old Testament, is 
immoral. Good men will no longer worship a God who com- 
missions a prophet to lie, and by whose express order a city is 
given over to murder, pillage, and rape. 

Sixth. Ecclesiastical authority in all ages has commanded 
men to do many things, for the doing of which, in this world, 
they would be no better; and has forbidden their doing many 
things, for the doing of which, in this world, they would be no 
worse. Getting tired of these ecclesiastical burdens, men are 
beginning to ask if it is really true that the ecclesiastics know so 
much more than common men about the next world; and if they 
do not, why these burdens should be any longer borne. 

Seventh. Another thing that weakens the claim to supernatu- 
ral authority is the fact that those who make it are not agreed as 
to what it teaches. It therefore naturally suffers the fate of “a 
kingdom divided against itself.” 

Now, it is not incumbent on the present writer to substantiate 
all these positions. He only points out the undoubted fact that, 
so long as all or most of them are held true by large numbers of 
people, so long will the claims of supernatural or ecclesiastical 
ethics be put lightly one side, and its threats be disregarded. 

What has been so far said does not at'all militate against the 
fact that the church has usually taught and been on the side of 
good morals. It only touches the question as to the basis of the 
authority upon which she has taught them. Though, as to her 
general influence, one thing must, in justice, be said. While 
teaching good morals, she has usually laid her chief emphasis on 
something else. The things she has made most important have 
been not those which had the largest bearing on the practical 
conduct of men in this world. 

When, now, we turn to consider transcendental or intuitional 
ethics, we shall find their case also far from satisfactory. In a 
recent notice of a new book by Miss F. P. Cobbe, Colonel T. W. 
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Higginson admitted that, for the present, the transcendental 
theory of ethics was out of favor, though he expressed his belief 
that its time would come again. It is confessed that, at present, 
its authority is rarely granted. It has claimed that conscience is 
“the direct voice of God in the soul,” that it speaks with the 
authority of a “ categorical imperative ”—whatever that may be. 
It has taken its stand above reason and experience, and, speaking 
out of a cloud, has demanded unconditional obedience. But the 
right of its seepter is now questioned, and, among others, for 
the following reasons : 

First. This “direct voice of God” has involved itself in endless 
contradictions. First or last, somewhere and at some time, it has 
commanded almost every vice, and forbidden almost every 
virtue. Even in the same age, the same religion, the same 
church, conscience has led opposing factions, and uttered contra- 
dictory orders. Which one, in the infinite Babel of conscientious 
voices, has been the “ direct voice of God” ? 

Second. A little clear analysis shows that what is called con- 
science does not perform the work that is popularly ascribed to 
it. It does not tell us what is right and what is wrong. It is 
rather the voice of the moral nature, giving utterance to the word 
ought. The question, “ Ought what?”—this is not answered by 
the conscience, but by the judgment, or the moral sentiment of 
the time. A thousand things help a man to make up his mind as 
to what he ought to do. It is the office of conscience only to 
press upon him the duty of doing it. 

This makes clear the contradiction with which the old theory 
is powerless to deal. All men, in all ages, have heard the voice of 
conscience saying ought. But race, religion, and education, and 
a hundred things have contributed to make up the local and tem- 
porary opinion as to ought what. 

Third. The nature of conscience is now found out. What 
seemed a mysterious and superhuman voice is now known to be 
the result of human experience, under the law of heredity. Hav- 
ing all the force of human experience, it may yet be modified by a 
new experience, that brings with it a clearer light and a deeper 
wisdom. 

Before raising the question as to what there is left, a few 
words are called for as to the fact and dangers of a transition 
from one ethical theory to another. Beyond question, this is a 
time of transition. Thousands of men feel the old reasons for 
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conduct slipping out of their hands. They are looking earnestly 
about to see if there are any reasons left, and, if so, what they 
are. Beyond question, also, this process is, for many, a dangerous 
one. Mr. Herbert Spencer has called earnest attention to this, in 
his “ Data of Ethics.” And in conversation with the present 
writer last summer, he pointed out the work to be done in this 
direction as the most important present mission of a free pulpit. 

But, while admitting the danger, I cannot help thinking that 
its magnitude is largely exaggerated. Plainly stated, the danger 
is this: Men have been accustomed to obey moral laws for certain 
reasons, which reasons are supposed to spring out of certain the- 
ories of God, life, death, judgment, ete. If you take away their 
motives—this is the danger, they say—men will cease to be moral. 
This, of course, is granted. But—and here is where the danger 
is exaggerated—the mental theory is only one of the motives, 
and in many cases not the most important. If a man has lived 
a moral life chiefly through fear of hell, then, of course, he, or 
his neighbors, will be in danger if that fear is taken away. A 
church member in the West once said to me, “ There would be 
few Christians if there were no devil.” If the infernal chief of 
police were removed from office, that man would need to be 
looked after by a terrestrial one. But is it not true that, with 
most men, economical reasons, the love of friends, the desire of 
social approbation, hereditary tendency, a hundred commonplace 
reasons, are more powerful motives of conduct than the theory 
of ethics they happen to hold? This world has more weight 
with most persons than the next one has. A few may sin 
because they cease to believe in God or a future life. But, as 
matter of fact, those who express doubts on these points are not 
generally worse than others. And a calm thinker, like Lord 
Bacon, has dared to express the opinion that this world, at any 
rate, is safer with atheism than with superstition. 

Professor Goldwin Smith’s talk of a “ moral interregnum ” is 
more. alarming at first sight than it is after being analyzed. If 
moral laws were really suspended, no harm could possibly result. 
For, no moral laws being in existence, none could be broken, 
and, consequently, nothing evil could possibly happen. It would 
be as though, in the case of a man, the law of gravitation were 
suspended. He could not fall and hurt himself if he tried. But 
if the moral laws are not really suspended, as some people 
hastily suppose they are, then—if those laws are real—the per- 
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sons who break them will speedily find it out, and be brought to 
their senses. No large number of people would jump over a 
precipice, on the belief that gravitation was no longer a power, 
after they had seen a few persons try it. All this kind of fear as 
to a possible moral chaos simply reveals the fact that men do not 
think of moral laws as natural and real. They have so long been 
taught that this would be a capital world to sin in if only there 
were no other, that they have lost sight of the inevitable linking 
of cause and effect as pertaining to moral action. They are like 
the young man a newspaper told of some time ago, who “ would 
have had a capital time in Paris if he had not been converted 
just before sailing for Europe.” Instead of believing the Old 
Testament writer, who says “the way of the transgressor is 
hard,” they have been taught, even by the pulpit, to think of 
“the pleasures of sin” as a “flowery path,” with a precipice-— 
perhaps—at the end. Take from the minds of youth, so taught, 
all fear of the end, and the consequences need not be elaborated. 
But who is to be held responsible for any such danger as this? 
Those surely, and those only, who have been teaching so vigor- 
ously and so long that there are no natural reasons for virtue, 
and who have thus been trying to build the whole fabrie of con- 
duct on foundations that will not bear rational investigation. 
Teach young men that there are no adequate reasons for good 
behavior except certain consequences to be expected in a future 
state of existence; then educate them and teach them to use and 
depend upon their rational faculties; then let them discover—as 
they must—that these alleged consequences in a future life are 
only matters of faith, not rationally demonstrable; then feed 
them on the economic philosophy that “a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush”: and why should the doctors of divinity 
be surprised at the result? These young men stand on the brink 
of self-indulgence ; the church concedes that it would be very 
pleasant to jump over; and she has no reason to urge against it 
except a hell that two-thirds of her own clergy do not more 
than half believe in. Is it any wonder that young men risk 
the leap? 

Is it not time, then, to raise the question as to whether there is 
any natural basis of morals? Is there any reason, in the nature 
of things, for calling some courses of conduct right, and others 
wrong? Is there any natural way of finding out what these are? 
That is, is there any natural ethical standard? And, once more, 
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are there any natural motives that can be trusted to lead men to 
choose the right ? 

These are great questions; and only brief space is left in 
which to treat them. But it is believed that the answers can be 
indicated, and the direction in which they can be found made 
clear. 

First. As to natural reasons for conduct—as to why some 
things are called right, and others wrong. Is it true, as Mr. 
Mallock says, that “no reason can be given”? If there are no 
adequate natural reasons, then—so far as this world is concerned 
—it can make no possible difference what we do. And we are 
placed in the curious position of supposing that God will reward 
or punish persons—in some other world—for actions that neither 
helped nor hurt anybody in this world. For if actions do help 
or hurt, then these helping or hurting results must be the natu- 
ral consequences of conduct in this life. And these consequences 
may well be regarded as the reasons why they are called right or 
wrong. 

The Rev. Frederick W. Robertson has said: “God sees sin, 
not in its consequences, but in itself ; a thing infinitely evil, even 
if the consequences were happiness to the guilty instead of 
misery.” This is sublime nonsense! Leaving on one side the 
question as to how it happens that certain theologians are so 
familiar with the way in which “God sees” things, we are of 
opinion that, if the human race could be led to a state of perfect 
happiness by a course of sin, it would be somewhat difficult to 
make them repent of the road that brought them there. All this 
talk sounds more absurdly still when we remember that Chris- 
tianity itself offers heaven as its highest reward, and hell as its 
deepest penalty. That is, Christianity is the extremest form of 
hedonism. And the case appears worse still when it is remem- 
bered that, instead of holding out heaven and hell as the natural 
results of conduct, it makes them the arbitrary bestowal of 
a Power who rewards and punishes for things that make this 
world neither better nor worse. 

But let the reader make out a list of real virtues and vices,— 
leaving out conventional and ceremonial matters that have no 
visible results attached to them in this life,—and he will find that 
the virtues are those things that the experience of the race has 
found to be of advantage, to be good for men ; and the vices will 
be seen to be those things that the same process has discovered 
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to be injurious—bad for men. What clearer or more valid reason 
can there be, then, for giving these actions the names they bear ? 
These reasons are rational, observable, adequate; and they 
appeal to the practical judgment of every sensible man. They 
are not in the infinities, nor in the invisible and problematic 
future. These are here, and now—as tangible and certain as 
gravitation. 

Second. And out of this experience will be seen to emerge a 
practically clear and satisfactory moral standard. If ethies is to be 
treated as a science, such a standard must be found. It must be 
an accessible, objective one. We have spoken of helping and hurt- 
ing, of advantage and injury. What do we mean by these terms? 
Help or hurt what, and how? Advantage or injury to what, 
and in what way? What is the standard by which actions can 
be measured? The experience of the world enables us to put the 
answer to this great question into one word: and that one word 
is—Life. The deepest instinct and strongest desire of all sentient 
creatures—man included—is toward life. And the one effort 
of the world is to preserve and increase it. The total history of 
the race is the history of its one, age-long effort to “have life, 
and to have it more abundantly.” What we call civilization is 
only a larger unfolding, an elevating, a deepening, and a broad- 
ening of life. Whatever man has found helpful to this, he has 
called good; and whatever he has found to stand in the way of 
this, he has called evil. Whether we deal with nations, with 
religions, with societies, with political parties, with families, or 
with individuals, this one statement sweeps all through, and 
holds good everywhere. Draw up a list of those actions that a 
parliament of the most moral will agree to call evil, and however 
apparently advantageous for a while, and in some circumstances, 
yet it will be found that, on the whole, and in the long run, they 
have tended and must tend toward disintegration and death. 
Just as, for a while, a man may appear to thrive while violating 
the laws of health. Yet every one knows what the end will be. 
This law the world is beginning to find out. It is what Matthew 
Arnold means when he speaks of a “ power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness.” Have not theologians dilated for 
ages on the vices of the Roman Empire as leading to her “ decline 
and fall”? Do they not point out the same things in the careers 
of dissipated young men? The one standard of moral action, 
then, is life. 
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But now we must just touch on another phase of this subject 
that is strangely misrepresented. For to say life is only another 
way of saying happiness. To say life and happiness is not making 
the standard double: it is only to call attention to the one con- 
tent of life, which alone makes it desirable. To say that a man 
desires life is only another way of saying that he finds in it, 
on the whole, more that is desirable and pleasurable than the 
opposite. 

To say that pleasure, happiness, the desired—as opposed to its 
opposite—must be the object of all free, sentient activity, is only 
to give utterance to a necessary truth. For, by the very mean- 
ing of the terms, pain is that kind or class of sensations that we 
inevitably seek to drive out and keep out of consciousness; and 
pleasure is that kind or class of sensations that we inevitably 
seek to bring in and keep in consciousness. To say, then, that 
a being chooses what, on the whole, he does not desire, is simply 
absurd. 

These considerations are further strengthened by the scientific 
knowledge that all healthful life is naturally productive of and 
accompanied by pleasure. Thus, rightly understood and philo- 
sophically treated, life and happiness are interchangeable terms, 
and stand for the same thing. 

This by no means implies that each person is to seek the 
immediate gratification of his own desires ; for the experience of 
the race has demonstrated, over and over again, that this is not 
the way to the most of life and happiness. To caricature this 
doctrine, then, as so many do, and say that its logical result is 
immediate, personal self-indulgence, is intellectually shallow and 
childish. It shows that the person so doing is reckless of the 
truth, and willing to make a point by appealing to popular igno- 
rance; or else, that he has failed to think deeply enough to 
comprehend the matter. 

If any one asks how, in special eases, a person is to know 
what course of conduct will conduce to the most of life and 
happiness, and will therefore be right, the answer is not far to 
seek nor difficult to find. In all common eases, the matter is 
already settled by the experience of mankind. In spite of foolish 
easuistry, the great moral virtues of the world are no more in 
doubt than are the properties of food and poison. And they 
have been found out in precisely the same way. All sensible 
persons know what they ought to do and what not. There needs 
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no doubtful weighing of probabilities in each case, any more than 
one needs to sit down every morning before breakfast and calcu- 
late the qualities of wheat and eggs. Experience has settled the 
great practical questions. And this experience of the race is 
summed up in every normal man’s intuitions, instincts, and prac- 
tical judgment. 

This kind of guidance has recently been referred to somewhat 
slightingly by a writer who, as “ A New-Light Moralist,” manu- 
factures a set of teachings held by no scholar. In THE NorTH 
AMERICAN REviEW for May, 1881, page 449, he speaks of those 
intuitions as, according to Spencer, “ merely the product of the 
gathered experience of our ancestors.” He thinks that such a 
product can have little claim to authority. But “the gathered 
experience of our ancestors” as to the effect of taking strych- 
nine does seem to carry with it quite a respectable weight of 
authority. On what other basis of authority is the total fabric of 
our social, political, commercial, and industrial civilization built? 

This same writer (page 504) says Spencer’s ethics will be good 
for the final condition of man, but that he fails utterly to tell 
us how we are to get along meanwhile. Had he run the risk— 
which Sidney Smith says he always avoided—of being “ preju- 
diced,” by a careful reading of Chapter IX. of the “ Data of 
Ethies,” particularly the last part, he would indeed have lost his 
opportunity of being witty and amusing, but the gain in accuracy 
might possibly have reconciled the reader. As matter of fact, 
Spencer does treat this matter at length, and, as the present 
writer dares to think, very satisfactorily indeed. 

Selfish pleasure-seeking is forever debarred by this life-and- 
happiness standard ; because all experience, from Solomon down, 
has proved it to be a failure. It means actual diminution of 
happiness and of life, and, in its final outcome, death. Men are 
bound together, and cannot ignore the fact. Love, sympathy, 
altruism, these—as Bishop Butler long ago contended, and as all 
observation teaches—are just as natural as selfishness. And men 
cannot disregard them without hurting themselves. 

Third. But little space is left in which to answer the last ques- 
tion,—as to whether any natural motives exist which may be 
trusted to lead men aright. Let it be remembered, however, that 
if they should not sueceed completely and at once, still they can 
hardly fail more disastrously than theological and transcendental 
ones have done. 
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What are the natural motives toward right? They may 
all be summed up by saying, They are the instinctive, un- 
dying, and all-powerful human desires for life and happiness. Is 
this only refined selfishness? Not at all. Selfishness, as a vice, 
is not the desire for good for oneself, but only a willingness to 
gain personal advantage at the expense of the welfare of another. 
To desire a good for oneself that includes good for all others is 
not selfishness. And, in spite of pessimistic fault-finding, there 
is already more unselfishness than selfishness—in its evil sense— 
in the world; otherwise there would be no society at all. And 
the world is also a place where, in the long run, the good of one 
and the good of all are found to coincide. A sensible desire for 
life and happiness, then, is a desire for these for all. 

The whole thing, then, may be put in a nut-shell. Unless the 
world is infernal in its construction,—in which case all diseus- 
sion of morals may as well be indefinitely postponed,—the welfare 
of one and of all is bound up together. The experience of the 
world has proved this to be true. The desire for life and happi- 
ness is the strongest force in human nature. It may be counted 
on to continue so forever. This fact is confessed by all relig- 
ions; for to what else do they appeal? What else is the New 
Testament heaven? Only the theological appeal is at this dis- 
advantage. What natural ethics points out as the natural and 
necessary result of conduct, under eternal law, theology uses as 
an arbitrary bribe—to be given, not to the best, as judged by any 
rule pertaining to human life, but to the favorites of an arbitrary 
power. This is hedonism with its moral element left out. 

This desire for life and happiness being the strongest and 
most enduring power in human nature, and, further, being that 
on the attainment of which the highest human welfare depends, 
it follows that this desire needs only intelligent guidance to make it 
progressively and finally effective. 

Let it be remembered, in closing, that the scientific theory of 
natural ethics does not touch the question of theism or atheism. 
It is equally authoritative—just as are the laws of physical health 
—on either theory. Neither does it leave out of account any 
great historic person or force, such as Jesus or Christianity. It 
rather includes them all as part of the total race experience of 
man. M. J. SAVAGE. 
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THE MONROE DECLARATION. 


In every conflict of European with American interest on the 
two Western continents, our countrymen make their appeal to 
the Monroe Doctrine. It is quoted as the supreme, indisputa- 
ble, and irreversible judgment of our national Union. Among 
the very few maxims which serve to guide public opinion in our 
country, this ranks as the chief. Aside from the traditions which 
preserve our neutrality in foreign wars and complications, and 
extend equality of commercial advantages to all friendly nations 
in their intercourse with us, it may be said to indicate the only es- 
tablished idea of foreign policy which has a permanent influence 
upon our national administration. It has also taken fast hold 
on the popular mind. A President of the United States, justly 
appealing to it in an emergency, could not fail of unanimous fol- 
lowing of patriotic citizens, even in presence of a consequently 
impending war. It touches the instinct of national safety, and 
of pride in our national institutions. A sagacious observer of 
public opinion will not fail to mark how a simple appeal to this 
“doctrine,” in a given case, holds the general judgment in sus- 
pense until it is clear whether its principles are involved. If that 
question is affirmatively solved, the judgment becomes resolute 
and unchangeable. 

In presence of this powerful sentiment, swaying a great peo- 
ple as well as their government, it is not surprising that the appli- 
cation of the declaration often comes into discussion on the floor 
of Congress and in the press. It becomes more and more impor- 
tant that it should be understood, in respect to its origin and 
purpose. When legitimately directed, Europe can never complain 
of surprise or wrong, for her governments have had nearly sixty 
years of notice of it from the United States. Indeed, its origin 
partially, and its occasion wholly, were in Europe. While it has 
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never received legislative sanction at Washington, this is in no 
degree to be attributed to failure of approval. It has been the 
natural consequence of a desire, on the part of Congress, to re- 
frain from committing itself—in an academical sense, merely—to 
a general declaration. They preferred to leave the initiative of 
its application, in any complication of circumstances, to the exee- 
utive organ constitutionally charged with the conduct of foreign 
correspondence, while themselves retained their constitutional 
function of enforcing it, in their ultimate discretion, by a declara- 
tion of war. 

The registered birth of the doctrine was in December, 
1823. But it had both an international and national period of 
gestation, the history of which is full of interest. Our Govern- 
ment was extremely fortunate in having at that time for Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams, and for its envoy in London, 
Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania. The former had not only the 
advantage of early experience with his father in Europe, but had 
represented this country in the Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, at the Treaty of Ghent, and finally at London. He was 
thus thoroughly informed of the ways of European diplomacy, 
and of the spirit of the European powers. To this knowledge 
he added the firm will and resolute patriotism which have long 
characterized that distinguished family. Mr. Rush, as his agent 
at the court of St. James, joined to superior scholarly attainments 
the agreeable manners which win friendship, the truthful quali- 
ties which win confidence, and the careful precision in action 
which saves governments from difficulties and chiefs from annoy- 
ance. Mr. Gallatin was our envoy accredited at Paris, but was, 
during this period, on leave, and in the United States. Mr. 
Middleton was the minister of the United States at St. Peters- 
burg, where the discussion of the principle was also in part 
conducted. 

The situation in Europe was uneasy, and among its Western 
nations were some anger and a growing jealousy. The Eastern 
members of the “ Holy Alliance” were haughtily confident, hay- 
ing autocratic Russia at their head and subjugated France at their 
feet. One Bourbon had been enthroned at Paris by foreign arms, 
and another, at Madrid, had replaced a Bonaparte. When the 
latter came to that throne, with the Spanish people rebellious, the 
Spanish-American colonies had revolted ; and, on the restoration 
of the Bourbon monarch, had resolved to maintain their separa- 
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tion, with independent governments. In 1822, our Government, 
on full consideration, recognized their independence, and resolved 
thenceforth to use its entire influence to secure the recognition of 
the new states by Europe. Spain, during the Napoleonic confu- 
sion, had tasted the sweets of a more liberal national life ; and the 
Cortes had imposed on Ferdinand VIL, after his restoration, a 
constitution derived from popular right, and inconsistent with 
the divine right of kings. The royalists, inspired by the French 
Government, created an insurrection in behalf of the Bourbon 
principle ; but they were defeated. The successful introduction 
of popular right into Spain was rebellion against the principle of 
the Holy Alliance. The three great Eastern powers withdrew 
their ministers from the government controlled by the Cortes, 
and left to the French monarch the wretched distinction of restor- 
ing absolutism to the throne of Spain. On the 28th of January, 
1823, he announced, in his speech from the throne to the French 
Chambers, that he had ordered the recall of his minister at 
Madrid, and that a “hundred thousand French troops were ready 
to march to preserve the throne of Spain to a descendant of Henry 
IV., to preserve this noble kingdom from its ruin, and to recon- 
cile it to Europe.” He further declared that “Ferdinand VIL. 
should be free to give to his people the institutions which they 
can only hold from him, and which, while assuring their repose, 
would dissipate the just disquiet of France.” 

Here was the bold annunciation of that claim of the Holy 
Alliance to the divine right of monarchy, and to interference 
against free governments, which was the occasion of serious 
alarm to the American Cabinet, and to which portions of the 
message of Mr. Monroe were a response. This despotic princi- 
ple extended equally to Spanish subjects in Spain and in Amer- 
ica. It might at any time be claimed to extend to the suppression 
of this republic, as deriving its constitution from an unlawful 
authority,—from a rebellious people,—and as furnishing an exam- 
ple which eaused disquiet to lawful monarchies. 

By August, 1823, the French troops had gained control of so 
much of Spain as indicated the final suecess of the purposes of 
the Holy Alliance and the military triumph of France. Already 
was the question raised in the English Foreign Office what 
would be the next step of Spain and of France, and whether 
the Holy Alliance itself would not proceed to the reclamation 
of Spanish America. England, by the abolition of the old Span- 
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ish colonial restrictions on trade, had already opened a large 
and profitable commerce with Spanish America. This would be 
lost if there should be a restoration of colonial dependence. 
This, therefore, was not to be desired. On the other hand, Eng- 
land was the greatest proprietor of dependent colonies on the 
globe. It was not for her Government to assume the attitude 
of encouragement to colonial revolt, or of premature recognition 
of the independence arising from it. But, if not recognized, 
would not France join her army and navy to the forces of Fer- 
dinand, and so restore European control over the Spanish do- 
mains in America? In that case, would not France demand 
and receive large compensation in territory and colonial de- 
pendence, and in commercial intercourse, for her expenditures 
in the Peninsula and beyond seas? And so would appear on 
the American scene a contestant more vigorous and more for- 
midable than Spain—a more dangerous rival in both commer- 
cial and military affairs. These were anxious questions with the 
English Cabinet in the summer of 1823, when Mr. Canning, 
as English Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the 16th of August, in 
conversation with Mr. Rush, opened the inquiry whether the 
United States would not join England in the policy of disclaim- 
ing all intention of appropriating to themselves any portion of 
the Spanish possessions in America; of regarding the question 
of their independence as practically settled; and of opposi- 
tion to the acquisition of any of these possessions by France, 
either by conquest or by cession. These views of the English Gov- 
ernment had been, in part, presented to France in April, through 
a note addressed by Mr. Canning to the British embassador at 
Paris. French successes in Spain appear to have increased the 
fears of the British Government, and to have inspired their 
minister with the thought of securing an ally for their protest in 
the Government of the United States. He believed the moral 
effect of their concurrent representations, with their large share 
of maritime power, would be of itself sufficient to prevent the 
results which were apprehended. He himself believed “ that 
now all America might be considered as lost to Europe, so far 
as political dependence was concerned.” 

On the 20th of August, 1823, Mr. Canning again presented 
the subject in a private and confidential note to Mr. Rush, evi- 
dently carefully worded and offered with an air of great frank- 
ness, in which he declares the following points of English policy, 
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and asks the United States to join with England in making them 
public in sonie suitable form. These points are : 


“ First. That we conceive the recovery of the colonies by Spain to be 
hopeless. 

** Second. We conceive the question of the recognition of them as inde- 
pendent states to be one of time and circumstances. 

“* Third. We are, however, by no means disposed to throw any impedi- 
ment in the way of an arrangement between them and the mother country by 
amicable negotiation. 

** Fourth. We aim not at the possession of any portion of them ourselves. 

“ Fifth. We could not see any portion of them transferred to any other 
power with indifference. 

“Tf these opinions and feelings are, as we firmly believe them to be, com- 
mon to your Government with ours, why should we hesitate mutually to 
confide them to each other, and to declare them in the face of the world ?” 


The manner of bringing the United States to declare itself on 
point four is worthy of attention. The dispatch of Mr. Rush com- 
municating this “ unofficial” note was received by Mr. Adams 
October 9th. Mr. Rush, in his reply to Mr. Canning, accepts in 
substance these declarations, choosing his own form of expres- 
sion, and excluding the second, as the recognition by the United 
States was already accorded; but disclaims authority from his 
Government as to the manner of its avowal of the principles and 
sentiments involved. 

On the 23d of August, 1823, as reported in Mr. Rush’s dis- 
patch of August 28 (also received by Mr. Adams October 9), Mr. 
Canning, by way of urgency, addressed another note to Mr. 
Rush, in which he advised him of information received that, after 
the French success in Spain, there was an intention to assemble 
a congress, or to devise other concerted action upon the affairs 
of Spanish America. To this note Mr. Rush replied in like 
spirit as before, always insisting upon the importance of an 
acknowledgment of the independence of the American States 
by England, and intimating that he would take great responsi- 
bility on himself in following the direction suggested by Mr. 
Canning, if such acknowledgment should be made at once; and 
this intention he reported in his dispatch to Mr. Adams. 

Under date of 31st of August, Mr. Canning addressed another 
confidential note to Mr. Rush, who communicated it to the 
Department with his dispatch of September 8 (received by Mr. 
Adams November 5), in which he withdraws any official and 
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decisive character of his former notes, asking that they be treated 
not as a proposition, but as evidence of the nature of a proposi- 
tion which he would have desired to make if Mr. Rush had been 
provided with authority to entertain it. 

Mr. Canning again, on the 18th of September (reported by 
Mr. Rush under date of 19th, and received by Mr. Adams No- 
vember 3), revived the subject with Mr. Rush at great length 
and with great urgency; and inquired whether, if England should 
acknowledge the independence of the Spanish-American States, 
that would affect Mr. Rush’s action upon the declarations pro- 
posed to be made. To this Mr. Rush stated frankly that, while 
he had no specific powers to unite in such declaration, he would 
in that case stand upon his general powers, and “ would put forth 
with Great Britain the declaration to which he had invited him,” 
and would do so “in the name of his government, and consent 
to its being promulgated to the world.” 

On the 26th September, Mr. Canning asked Mr. Rush whether 
he could not assent to the proposals on a promise by Great 
Britain of the future acknowledgment of the independence of 
the South American States. To this Mr. Rush gave a decided 
refusal. 

It appears from Mr. Rush’s dispatch of October 10 (received 
by the State Department November 19) that he was then con- 
vinced that the whole effort of Mr. Canning was made in the 
interests of Great Britain as against France and Russia, and that 
England had no interest in American independence except so far 
as it concerned British interests and ambition; and that her gov- 
ernment was even in general sympathy with the Holy Alliance 
in its efforts to suppress popular reforms in Europe. He consid- 
ers the propositions as abandoned by England, and the discus- 
sion as at an end. He awakens to the fact that British policy 
will be dictated exclusively by British commercial interests, irre- 
spective of colonial or national rights. 

Another interview with Mr. Canning on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, reported by Mr. Rush under date 26th November, explains 
the subsequent action of the English Secretary. Coming to no 
understanding with Mr. Rush, he decided to proceed directly to 
the French Government for an exchange of views on the subject 
of Spanish America. And in Mr. Rush’s dispatch of December 
27, 1823, he communicates to his government the memorandum 
of the conference between the French embassador in London, 
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Prince de Polignac, and Mr. Canning, which was begun October 
9 and concluded October 12. On the British side it was declared 
that the restoration of the colonies to Spain was hopeless, 
and further war useless. England would continue neutral, but 
the union of any foreign power with Spain in the attempt to 
recover the colonies would present a new question on which 
England would be free to act. The Government disclaimed any 
desire to appropriate to itself territory or exclusive advantages, 
and intimated its intention to recognize the new states; and, in 
presence of any foreign force or menace in the Spanish-American 
dispute, they would be recognized without delay. 

On the part of France it was declared that the claim of 
Spain was hopeless, that France had no intention or desire to 
avail itself of the present state of the colonies, or of the rela- 
tions between France and Spain, to appropriate to herself any 
part of the Spanish possessions in America, or to obtain exclu- 
sive privileges; and that she abjured all intention to act by 
foree of arms against the colonies. France was in favor of a 
congress of the allies to facilitate reconciliation between Spain 
and her colonies, and was opposed to any recognition of the 
new states at present. 

Mr. Canning further remarked upon the impropriety of a 
representative congress discussing Spanish-American affairs 
“without calling to their counsels a power so eminently inter- 
ested in the result as the United States of America.” To this 
the Prince avowed himself without instructions, but, personally, 
saw no insuperable difficulty in such an association. In point 
of fact, an invitation to a congress of the powers, to be held 
at Paris, to consider Spanish-American affairs, was issued by 
the Conde de Ofalia on the part of the Spanish Government, 
under date of 26th December, 1823. 

All these dispatches of Mr. Rush, up to and including that 
of October 10, which announced the abandonment of the prop- 
ositions, were received by Mr. Adams prior to November 20, and, 
of course, in advance of the message of Mr. Monroe. 

But it was neither Mr. Rush’s dispatches nor Mr. Canning’s 
proposals which first presented the question of principle to the 
American Government. Mr. Adams possessed not only a trained 
intellect, inspired by ardent love of our republican institutions, 
but a perfect acquaintance with the spirit, methods, and tendency 
of European diplomacy. No man could better appreciate the 
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menaces to human liberty everywhere, and to all rights of the 
people, as threatened by the several congresses of the allied 
powers, and especially by their circular of December 5, 1822, in 
which the allied monarchs announced their resolution “ to repel 
the maxim of rebellion, in whatever place, or under whatever 
form, it might show itself.” He knew that the unorganized riot 
of insurrection and the organized riot of despotism were alike 
destructive of popular liberty. Just now, after the final over- 
throw of all the Bonapartes, it was the riot of despotism. It 
was important to keep these despotic powers from our continent, 
if possible. An ocean between was safer than contiguity of any 
kind. There were many leagues of little known and much dis- 
puted boundary on the north-western coast, claimed by the 
United States, by England, and by Russia. The Russian minis- 
ter at Washington wanted to know what instructions our Secre- 
tary was goiig to send to Mr. Middleton. Mr. Adams answered 
him sturdily, on July 17, 1823, that “we should contest the right 
of Russia to any territorial establishments in this continent; and 
that we should assume distinctly the principle that the American 
continents are no longer subjects for any new European colonial 
establishments.” 

Here, already announced to the chief of the Holy Alliance 
more than four months prior to President Monroe’s message, 
was one branch of the Monroe doctrine. In his message of 
December following, it took authoritative form as follows: “The 
American continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
power.” 

While Mr. Canning was anxiously observing the dangers 
which threatened British commercial interests in America from 
the probable interferences of the allied powers in Spanish- 
American affairs, and while Mr. Rush was writing his urgent 
dispatches, the Russian Premier, Count Nesselrode, was dictating 
certain dispatches to his minister at Washington, Baron Tuyl, 
touching the same affairs. These dispatches were communicated 
to Mr. Adams in November, about the time of the arrival of the 
last dispatches of Mr. Rush on the subject of the Canning pro- 
posals. In stating the views of the Czar, Count Nesselrode took 
occasion to present the political ideas of the allied powers, as 
well as the Russian view of the Spanish claim to the revolted 
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American continent. Thus from various sides were concentrat- 
ing upon Mr. Adams, in the autumn of 1823, notes of the prepa- 
ration of a conflict which was generally expected, and in which 
the mailed hand of the Holy Alliance would strike the new 
continents, and would confront the principles of European 
despotism with the principles of American liberty, in close and 
irrepressible combat. The stubborn patriotism of Adams did 
not for a moment falter. ‘“ My purpose would be,” he says of 
himself, “in a moderate and conciliatory manner, but with a 
firm and determined spirit, to declare our dissent from the 
principles avowed in those communications, and assert those 
upon which our Government is founded; and while disclaiming 
all intention to propagate them by force, and all interference 
with the affairs of Europe, to declare our expectation and 
hope that the European powers will equally abstain from the 
attempt to spread their principles in the American hemisphere, 
or to subjugate, by force, any part of these continents to their 
will.” 


Here again is seen the gestation in Mr. Adams’s fertile and 
resolute mind of the other branch of the Monroe doctrine, and 
he notes that his “ views were approved by the President.” 

Prior to the 25th November, the Secretary of State had pre- 
pared his draft of a reply “intended as a firm, spirited, and yet 
conciliatory answer to all the communications lately received 
from the Russian Government, and at the same time an unequiv- 
ocal answer to the proposals made by Canning to Mr. Rush. It 
was meant also to be eventually an exposition of the principles 
of this Government, and a brief development of its political 
system as henceforth to be maintained: essentially republican— 
maintaining its own independence, and respecting that of others; 
essentially pacific—studiously avoiding all involvement in the 
combinations of European politics, cultivating peace and friend- 
ship with the most absolute monarchies, highly appreciating and 
anxiously desirous of retaining that of the Emperor Alexander ; 
but declaring that, having recognized the independence of the 
South American states, we could not see with indifference any 
attempt by European powers, by forcible interposition, either to 
restore the Spanish dominion on the American continents, or to 
introduce monarchical principles into those countries, or to trans- 
fer any portion of the ancient or present American possessions 
of Spain to any other European power.” 
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At this time, it appears by a remark of Mr. Adams, the Presi- 
dent had already prepared a paragraph of his message relating 
to this subject, to which his dispatch was to be “conformable.” 
The draft of Mr. Adams was the subject of repeated discussions 
at the meetings of the Cabinet. President Monroe thought it too 
strong in its expressions. He was cautious, even timid, from 
fear of offending the Russian Emperor, and believed it imprudent 
to state, as Mr. Adams desired, the principles of our republican 
government in answer to Count Nesselrode’s statement of 
imperial principles. Messrs. Wirt, Calhoun, and Southard took 
part in the discussions, and Mr. Gallatin was called in for 
counsel. 

Very soon after the reception of the Canning proposals from 
Mr. Rush, the President had communicated them to the vener- 
able patriot at Monticello for his opinion. Mr. Jefferson had 
represented his country at Paris and at London, and both as 
President and as a retired citizen was well advised of the course 
of European affairs. Nothing had ever shaken his republican 
faith or his sincere patriotism. Mr. Monroe confided to him the 
correspondence which contained the germs of such an important 
feature of American policy, and which possibly involved the 
independence of the Spanish-American republics, with the fate of 
liberty itself in the Western Hemisphere. On the 24th October, 
1823, Mr. Jefferson, at the age of eighty years, responds with the 
vigor and vivacity of youth: 


“The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the most 
momentous which has ever been offered to my contemplation since that of 
Independence. * * * 

“Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves 
in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
with cis-Atlantic affairs. * * * 

“Great Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of any one, or 
all on earth; and with her on our side we need not fear the whole world. 
With her, then, we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship ; and 
nothing would tend more to knit our affections than to be fighting once more, 
side by side, in the same cause. Not that I would purchase even her amity 
at the price of taking part in her wars. But the war in which the present 
proposition might engage us, should that be its consequence, is not her war, 
but ours. Its object is to introduce and establish the American system, of 
keeping out of our land all foreign powers—of never permitting those of 
Europe to intermeddle with the affairs of our nations. It is to maintain our 
own principle, not to depart from it. And if, to facilitate this, we can effect 
a division in the body of the European powers, and draw over to our side its 
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most powerful member, surely we should do it. But I am clearly of Mr. Can- 
ning’s opinion, that it will prevent instead of provoking war. With Great 
Britain withdrawn from their scale and shifted into that of our two continents, 
all Europe combined would not undertake such a war.” 


After speaking of the question of the United States acquiring 
some Spanish-American domains, and finding it impracticable, 
he continues : 


“‘T could honestly, therefore, join in the declaration proposed,—that we aim 
not at the acquisition of any of those possessions, that we will not stand in 
the way of any amicable arrangement between them and the mother country; 
but that we will oppese, with all our means, the forcible interposition of any 
other power as auxiliary, stipendiary, or under any other form or pretext, 
and, most especially, their transfer to any power by conquest, cession, or 
acquisition in any other way.” 


By desire of the President, Mr. Jefferson transmitted the Rush 
correspondence to that other experienced statesman of Virginia, 
Mr. Madison, whose retirement at Montpelier, and his age of sev- 
enty-two years, could not prevent patriotic appeals to his wisdom 
and experience. The junior of Mr. Jefferson by eight years, the 
response of Mr. Madison indicates a mind by far senior to that 
of his more vivacious compatriot. His logical mind accepts the 
situation as portrayed, and sees clearly the necessity “ to defeat 
the meditated crusade” against American independence. Under 
date of October 30, 1823, he writes to President Monroe : 


‘It is particularly fortunate that the policy of Great Britain, though guided 
by calculations different from ours, has presented a codperation for an object 
the same with ours. With that codperation, we have nothing to fear from the 
rest of Europe, and with it the best assurance of success to our laudable 
views. There ought not, therefore, to be any backwardness, I think, in meet- 
ing her in the way she has proposed; keeping in view, of course, the spirit 
and forms of the Constitution in every step taken in the road to war, which 
must be the last step, if those short of war should be without avail.” 


In a note to Mr. Jefferson, written a few days later, he gives 
expression to a sentiment which ran as an undercurrent, and still 
runs as an undercurrent, of all the policy under discussion. He 
says: “In the great struggle of the epoch between liberty and 
despotism, we owe it to ourselves to sustain the former—in this 
hemisphere, at least.” 

We now see collected before President Monroe, in anticipation 
of the final form of his famous declarations, the motive forees 
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and opinions which modified or directed the historical result. 
Mr. Canning’s proposals, sometimes hesitating, sometimes eager, 
always auxiliary to some unavowed interest of England; Mr. 
Rush’s generous efforts to secure South American independence 
by British recognition; Russia’s bold enunciation of despotic 
principles and of the right of the Spanish monarch to reclaim his 
rebellious provinces ; Mr. Adams’s robust counter-blast, declaring 
the inalienable rights of the people; the vivacious counsels of 
Jefferson’s liberalism, and the sober advice of Madison’s trained 
and logical wisdom,—all these contributed to shape the other 
branch of the Monroe declaration, as follows: 


“We owe it to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and the allied powers, to declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or depend- 
encies of any European power we have not interfered, and shall not interfere ; 
but with the governments who have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
dispositicn toward the United States... . 

“Tt is impossible that the allied powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent without endangering our peace and happi- 
ness. ... 
“It is equally impossible that we should behold such interposition in any 
form with indifference.” 


The effect of this declaration in Europe was all that could 
have been desired by the patriotic statesmen who contributed 
their counsel to its adoption. The message arrived in England 
on December 24, 1823, twenty-two days from its delivery to 
Congress. On the 2d of January, Mr. Canning told Mr. Rush 
that the principle declared in the message, that the American 
continents were not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any of the powers of Europe, greatly embar- 
rassed the instructions he was about to send to the British 
embassador at St. Petersburg, touching the north-western 
boundary. He believed that Great Britain would combat this 
declaration of the President with animation. 

Mr. Rush, under date of January 6, 1824, writes: 


“* All the Spanish-American deputies now in London have waited upon 
me since its arrival, testifying the high and grateful sense they entertain of 
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the service which its decisive tone in regard to Spanish-America has ren- 
dered to their respective countries.” 


The Spanish invitation of December 26, for a congress touch- 
ing her late American possessions, was paralyzed. The whole 
message, on its arrival in London, excited great attention. “It 
was upon all tongues; the press was full of it; the Spanish- 
American deputies were overjoyed; Spanish-American securities 
rose in the stock-market, and the safety of the new states from 
all European coercion was considered as no longer doubtful.” 
The document received the approval of the calm judgment of 
Mr. Madison in April, 1824, in the following terms : 


“T never had a doubt that your message, proclaiming the just and lofty 
sentiments of ten millions, soon to become twenty, enjoying in tranquil free- 
dom the rich fruits of successful revolution, would be received in the present 
crisis of Europe with exulting sympathies by all such men as Lafayette, and 
with envenomed alarm by the partisans of despotism. The example of the 
United States is the true antidote to the doctrines and devices of the Holy 
Allies; and if continued, as we trust it will be, must regenerate the Old World, 
if its regeneration be possible.” 


Its effect upon the then pending negotiations with Russia 
was so favorable that the convention of 1824 was concluded, in 
the spring of that year, by the withdrawal on the part of the 
Emperor of his pretensions to exclusive trade and navigation on 
the north-west coast, and by fixing the parallel of 54° 40’ as the 
line between the permissible establishments of the respective 
countries. Between no two governments of the civilized world 
was the contrast so divergent in all their political principles, 
traced from their foundation through all their development, as 
between the United States and Russia. Yet between the Amer- 
ican republic and no other country has there been a longer con- 
tinued or more unbroken friendship. The American diplomatist 
in Europe is often asked for an explanation of this fact. Per- 
haps the answer may be found in a remark of the late Czar to a 
former minister of the United States. Said he: “ Your Govern- 
ment and mine are the only logical governments in the world. 
Either the whole people or one man is entitled to rule.” In 1823 
the Holy Alliance took the despotic view, and maintained 
it in Europe. The Government of our country took the 
popular view, and declared through the President their res- 
olution to maintain it on this hemisphere. Each respected 
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the sense of right which animated the other, and each has 
limited itself to its own sphere; and more recently Russia 
has wholly withdrawn from this continent, with assignment of 
all her rights to this republic. In due time may all other Euro- 
pean governments, by their withdrawal of claims of sovereignty 
over the Western Hemisphere, manifest their wisdom and their 
spirit of conciliation toward a people whose fundamental ideas 
of government present so radical a contrast to those which pre- 
vail over the Eastern continents. 
Joun A, Kasson. 
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SHALL CHURCH PROPERTY BE TAXED? 


CARELESS writers constantly tell us that church and state in 
America are wholly parted, or, as the favorite phrase is, “ abso- 
lutely divorced.” Because they say this so often, careless 
people are surprised in proportion, when they find that in truth 
their operations are very closely intertwined, as from the nature 
of things they must be, in any country where there is religion 
and is also civil order. 

What is true is that, with the distinctness which belongs to 
the American written constitutions, quite accurate statements 
have been made, in general, as to the functions which shall be 
performed by persons technically called officers of the church, 
and equally accurate statements as to the functions of the 
persons who administer what are called civil offices. It happens 
that a good many functions, such as those of public charity and 
of education, which, in Roman Catholic countries, are generally 
in the hands of ecclesiastics, have here been transferred, and 
belong to the civil service. So far itis true that functions which, 
in other countries, are discharged by men named by the church, 
are discharged here by men named by the state. 

People are more confused than helped by the European anal- 
ogies in the study of our polities. In this matter, it is generally 
true in Europe that the affairs of the church are ruled by 
one set of men, and the affairs of the state by another. So far as 
this is true, there is at bottom a severance between church and 
state. This severance may be concealed on the surface when 
ecclesiastics undertake civil duties, or when civilians meddle 
with church administration. All the same there exists the 
fundamental separation. But in America, outside the Roman 
Catholic church, which is but a foreign intruder, and seems to 
wish to remain so, the same universal suffrage controls the state 
and the church. The same man who votes in a town meeting or 
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at a county election Monday, votes on Tuesday in a parish meeting, 
if he so choose. In any village or in any county, the very same 
persons direct the affairs of the church who direct those of the 
state ; the same people vote taxes for each, and the same people 
pay them. Alexander Everett called attention to this funda- 
mental identity of the constituency of church and state, in his 
instructive book on Ameri, sixty years ago. In that identity 
is the explanation of the ease with which a double system moves 
forward, of whose varied checks and balances it would be diffi- 
eult to give account were there not, at bottom, this substantial 
identity of the persons carrying on both parts of the system. 

From this double system, carried forward now in a church 
meeting, now in a town meeting; now by ecclesiastics, now by 
civilians, it sometimes happens that one branch tries an experi- 
ment, which, when successful, is taken in hand by the other— 
all parties assenting. Thus the establishment of evening schools 
in the city of Boston is due historically wholly to church agency. 
The first was established by the Warren-street Chapel; the sys- 
tem was taken up by the associated churches styled in that city 
the “ Benevolent Fraternity.” The persons who carried on the 
school afterward asked and obtained help from the city treasury, 
and eventually the school committee of the city took the whole 
oversight and expense. That is, a movement begun by officers 
of the church, so called, was adopted and carried on by officers 
of the state, so called. In fact, of course, the distribution of 
the expense is somewhat different when, as in the one case, it 
falls on the public spirit of the citizens, and when, as in the other 
case, it is paid by the city tax-payers. But, where the benefit 
is generally acknowledged, this change is generally assented to. 
The history of the primary instruction in Boston is a larger and 
earlier illustration of a similar transfer. 

From the same identity of the constituency in both church 
and state, there frequently springs up in the oversight of 
public charities a dual supervision, which would be otherwise 
inconvenient or impossible, but which, with us, is more and more 
considered to approach the ideal system. The arrangement 
in New York, by which prisons and hospitals are subject to 
regular visitation by the committees of what is called a private 
charitable association, is such an arrangement of double over- 
sight. The truth is, that the Public Charities’ Society is just 
as much a public institution as the State Senate is. But because 
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it is chosen by different agencies, the public has the security of 
a double oversight, and gains stereoscopic distinctness in its 
examination of the institutions of correction and of relief. 
General Grant wisely attempted something of the same kind, 
when he gave to the great missionary associations the appoint- 
ment of the Indian agents. The agents were to work, all the 
same, under the direction of a civil bureau. He thus secured 
the double oversight of an ecclesiastical and a civil body. And 
he obtained what the Japanese attempted and did not obtain 
when they sent two officers for the discharge of one duty. 

Among these double arrangements by which the people, the 
sovereign of this country, has assigned to the officers of both 
church and ‘tate the arrangement of one affair, comes in the 
exemption of church property, when used for purposes of 
worship, from secular taxation. Palpable inconveniences in 
administration have challenged attention to this particular double 
arrangement, and it is often carelessly said that it is without 
any analogy in our system. That is not true. Our system is, 
in all regards, a practical system, in which the sovereign advances 
his purposes in the shortest way, quite indifferent to its theory. It 
is true that since the publication, by Mr. Josiah P. Quincy, of some 
simple and vigorous papers on the subject, beginning now nearly 
ten years ago, the inconveniences of our double system have 
attracted very general observation. In some states the taxation of 
church property has been established. In all it has been sug- 
gested. It is probable that a practical solution may be found, 
which will exempt those churches which perform a definite public 
duty, while those churches are taxed which prefer to act as 
private corporations. It is the object of this article to show the 
basis on which such a solution will rest. 

It is undoubtedly thé policy of a republic to encourage men 
to surrender their private property to the general or public 
service. This has been from the beginning a principle with us, 
which has expressed itself in statutes. And the state must not 
look a gift-horse in the mouth. If a man give a statue to the 
public, the public must not say it would rather have a registered 


bond for the amount which the statue would cost. It takes the 


statue. It ought not even to complain of his choice of an artist. 
It accepts the statue. People who do not like it need not look 
on it. When accepted, of course the public does not tax it. This 
analogy holds through the whole system of the diversion of prop- 
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erty from being private property to use for, or by, the public. 
The state, because it represents the public, encourages, and ought 
to encourage, such diversion. It does not ask whether the diver- 
sion is such as its best wisdom would have suggested. It asks 
simply whether the property have ceased to be private property, 
and whether, in good faith, it is administered for the public. It 
may be that the public does not receive the advantages with 
absolute freedom. Thus a man may endow a college, for the 
publie good, and any student in that college may have to pay for 
a part of his education. Still if, in good faith, there have been a 
surrender of private property for the benefit of all, the state 
would and should recognize this as a public use. Such is the 
general policy, and, as we believe, it is the sound policy of all 
our administrations. 

But, of course, a question will constantly arise,—whether it 
be for the public good that private property has been surren- 
dered. When a thousand gentlemen associate and build a club- 
house,—that they may have a common library and reading-room, 
—no one thinks that is a public purpose. When a rich land- 
owner connects himself, in a private corporation, with a poor 
school-master, builds a cheap school-house on a forty-acre lot of 
land, and opens a school upon it for pupils who pay all the 
charges of instruction—when he comes to the tax-assessors and 
says all this is a public institution of education, these assessors 
are very apt to grumble. They suspect that after twenty years 
—after that piece of land has become much more valuable—the 
school will fail, and the land be cut up for house-lots. And, in 
general, with regard to institutions of benevolence, the question 
always comes up—and should come up—whether the benevolence 
intended be that general benevolence which takes in all mankind, 
or whether it be a mere private benevolence, which cares only 
for the persons who themselves unite. Thus, the general benev- 
olence of the Christian Church is one thing; the benevolence of 
a mutual insurance company, or of a lodge of Free Masons or 
of Odd Fellows is quite another thing, however admirable in its 
way. There arose, therefore, centuries ago, in the very birth of the 
Roman law, the distinction, ever since observed, between public 
charities and private charities. Publiccharities are open to all man- 
kind who may be in need of their relief. Private charities are open 
only to certain subdivisions of mankind, indicated by their stat- 
utes or system. Of course it will not be easy, in every case, to 
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say whether a given enterprise of benevolence is a public charity 
or a private charity; but, easy or not, the decision has to be 
made. And the whole question before our legislatures to-day, 
regarding the taxation of churches in America, is an effort to 
decide whether they be public or private charities. 

Up to-a recent time, as we have said, they were universally 
regarded as public charities. On the ground that they are pub- 
lic charities, they have been generally exempted from taxation. 
They and their ministers have been favored with other privi- 
leges, great and small, because of the recognized public service 
which they rendered. So long as the public felt that, at every 
point, the church and its officers were engaged in distinctly pub- 
lie service, the public recognized that service, and tried to facil- 
itate it. It is not what many people call a superstitious reverence 
for the clergy which makes a “ pike-keeper” at the West pass a 
clergyman free, if he ask for the privilege of a free passage. It 
springs from the sense of that community that, on the whole, the 
clergyman is engaged in public service. For if he do not preach 
in one place he preaches in another. Wherever people will come 
together to learn, he is willing to teach. It is not that the turn- 
pike company establishes a debtor and creditor account with the 
chureh and the clergy, and calculates that the corporation has 
gained so much by church-bred honesty that it can and ought to 
remit so much in compensation. It is that, in that community, 
there is a general impression that church and clergy are in the 
public service, and that the public service must be helped forward 
by a corporation which exists only by the public permission. 

There are many parts of the country where this position of 
the church and the clergy has never been abandoned. The min- 
ister of the old “ First Congregational Church” of a country town 
in Massachusetts or Connecticut is still accounted, by old-fashioned 
people, as the minister or servant of the whole town, not simply 
of one congregation. If he is wise, he accounts himself so. The 
younger Leonard Bacon has published more than one spirited 
sermon, or other article, to show his brother ministers in his own 
communion that they must not abate one jot of this privilege of 
a New England minister. In almost any such town, the minister 
of this church would be asked to serve on the school committee, 
and he ought to have good reason to show if he decline. Till 
very recent times this “ First Church” would feel bound to pro- 
vide sufficient and comfortable seats for all in the town who 
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wished to meet in the “ meeting-house” for the Sunday services, 
without asking the ungracious question how far they contrib- 
uted to the joint expenses, or, as the quaint Yankeeism puts it, 
“whether they steal their preaching.” It goes as a matter of 
course in such a town—it goes “without saying ”—that the minis- 
ter of the First Church attends every funeral, of every stranger, or 
other persons without family, or of any person who dies “ whose 
family are not connected with any religious organization,” as 
the church records say. The church accounted itself, till within 
the memory of the present generation, not simply responsible for- 
the morals or religion of certain persons who met to worship 
within its walls, but responsible for the highest well-being of the 
whole community—its education, its manners, its morals, and its 
religion ;—we have a right to say, for its health, moral and physical. 

But, all the same, it is certain that this condition of things 
will seem to some readers prehistoric. We could wish that it 
did not seem primitive and impossible to some ministers. In fact, 
however, we believe that faithful ministers cling to this position, 
and like to account themselves “ servants unto all.” Still, the 
public begins to doubt if they are. Still more, it doubts whether 
the organizations called churches are. The disposition to refuse 
exemption from tax to churches springs from this doubt. 

We believe that the churches are themselves responsible for 
the growing change in the matter. When they begin to regard 
themselves as private charities, the public will regard them so 
before the generation has passed by. 

And any change which the last generation has seen in the 
simple readiness with which, by one concession or another, the 
public acknowledged this service, has come from the gradual 
failure of churches to render general or public service. When 
it happens that a clergyman, asked to bury a poor actor, answers 
that it is none of his business, because the man does not belong 
to his parish ; when he says he believes there is a “little church 
around the corner” where they do such things, but that, really, 
he cannot, nor his church,—that remark of his indicates a new 
period, when churches are beginning to consider themselves pri- 
vate charities, and not public charities. ; 

Oddly enough, and this is an important instance, the great 
Roman Catholie Church, in entire falsity to the idea of catholicity, 
has, in this country, dropped wholly into this narrow habit, which 
considers churches as clubs, instituted for the benefit of their 
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members. Thousands of Protestant clergymen have spent and 
been spent in the physical relief of poor persons belonging to 
the Roman communion. But who can name ten instances in 
America, where the Roman Catholic priest, in any neighborhood, 
has lifted a finger for a Protestant beggar? This church worships 
in a foreign language, maintains a foreign clergy, and—by an 
almost affected isolation—stands apart from the school system, 
the lyceum system, the public hospitals, and all general charities 
of America. They must be Roman Catholic institutions, or this 
church will have none of them. 

Again: there has grown up a habit, in our large towns, of 
building up what in England would be distinctly called “ private 
chapels,” where an attached, well-educated, and well-to-do parish 
engages the ministry of a brilliant, learned, and pious minister to 
serve it. This habit runs in just this same direction. Men do 
not say it in words,—nay, they do not think it systematically,— 
but in practice the thing amounts to this—that that chapel is 
their private religious club-house, and the minister is the conse- 
erated steward of the club. True, he wishes to do work outside 
of it. He is always trying to make the mass of men understand 
that it is Christ’s church, and free as air to all comers. But it is 
not free as the air to all comers. It is built at the cost of certain 
persons, who own it. They have aright to enter it, above the 
right of those whom they invite to enter it. It is their property. 
I may ask all the world to enter my house. I may be as cordial 
as daylight to every one who comes. Still, every one who comes 
knows it is my house, and respects my property in it. Just that 
is the relationship of the outside congregation, however loyally 
or cordially invited, to the persons who have built a chapel, or 
church, or meeting-house, and at whose charge religious service 
is maintained init. 

What happens at such a church every Sunday? A body of 
accustomed worshipers, taught by experience to attend promptly, 
do attend promptly, and take the seats to which they have attained 
aright. Perhaps they literally own these pews, nor is there any- 
thing wrong in their owning them. A floating congregation of 
other persons, attracted by the earnestness of the preacher or the 
dignity of the ritual, attend as visitors. They are visitors. They 
call themselves visitors, and they are so called by their hosts. 
The most spirited efforts are made, very probably, to accommo- 
date them with seats, and the service begins. 
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But all the world sees and knows that this is not the same 
thing which all the world saw and knew fifty years ago. When 
the town built the meeting-house from its own treasury, and pro- 
vided that the house should be large enough for every man and 
woman in the town who chose to come, the condition was wholly 
different from what it is in such a private chapel as we have 
described. The public notes the difference; and, in a form which 
challenges general attention, the public is reminded that such 
churches are no longer “public charities,” but that they have 
become “ private charities.” It must be remembered that these 
churches, precisely because they are large, successful, and because 
the utterance from their pulpit goes far and wide, arrest much 
more of the public attention, and stimulate discussion “on this 
subject we have in hand much more, than do the more prim- 
itive established congregations, which have survived from 
older generations, and, so far as they ean, are pursuing the 
older way. 

But a hundred readers, even before they have come thus far, 
interrupt us by exclaiming that all such illustrations are excep- 
tional, or do not describe the whole. In the churches they know 
best, the charity committees are on the alert to spy out all suffer- 
ing. The minister devotes only too much time to those who are 
lost; he is even too confident that the sheep who are folded do not 
need him. He does not put a fair amount of work on his Sunday 
duty, they say; he is spending and spent on the schools, or on the 
drainage, or on the public library of the village. He gives himself 
up, and the officers of the church give themselves up, to the pub- 
lie duties to which Jesus Christ commissioned them. He came to 
save men from their sins, and that is what these churches are eager 
to do. He came to seek and save that which is lost, and that is 
what these ministers are working for. Such a protest, admirably 
well put, gives the force to Dr. Pitzer’s careful article, which 
appeared in this REVIEW a year ago. ° 

We are eager to admit all the fair force of such protests, and 
so, as we believe, is the public. But we call attention to the sub- 
ject again,—as, doubtless, we may have to do often,—to suggest 
that such protests must not be left to rhetoric, to pulpit appeal, 
or to merely literary expression. Let us have them in statistics; 
and the publice—which, as we have said, is at bottom the constit- 
uency of the churech—will accept them as readily as any synod of 
ecclesiastics. 
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What the public will not accept, and ought not to accept, is 
the condoning for the selfishness of some churches by the plea of 
generosity of others. 

We believe that there is no practical difficulty in arranging 
the details of a system by which those churches which really do 
public duty, and are, therefore, public institutions, should be 
respected as such; by which, also, those which are virtually pri- 
vate clubs, and indifferent to the public as such, should be 
regarded as private, and taxed accordingly. 

We do not think this distinction is sufficiently made in such 
statutes as that of New Hampshire. That State discriminates 
between rich churches and poor. It taxes church property where 
it exceeds ten thousand dollars, and exempts it where it is below 
that sum. There is no principle for the distinction. And, in the 
long run, such distinctions do not satisfy. 

In a more equitable distinction, we should tax all churches in 
form, and should exempt in practice those which proved their 
right to exemption. Let the test of this right be in the expenses 
of the charities of a church, outside the families of the organized 
corporation. What the social science people call “ outdoor 
relief” is precisely the side of charity which most disturbs the 
public functionaries of the state. It is precisely the side of char- 
itable work on which churches, from their very nature and tradi- 
tions, can and ought to engage. Let every organized congrega- 
tion, then, show to the assessing officers every year a precise 
account of the money it has spent in public charities—as in its 
poor relief, in its hospitals, or similar public cares. No account 
ean be more easy to prepare and audit. Let every church be 
eredited for this payment, and exempted, in proportion, from the 
tax on its property. And let its exemption go no farther. 

The analogies for such exemption, in our common-sense legis- 
lation, are frequent. Thus, in many of the States, a man who 
maintains a water-trough where travelers may refresh their horses, 
is exempted from tax, in a sum determined on. Subdivided and 
simplified as is our admirable system of local taxation, the details 
of such a plan would be managed without any appreciable diffi- 
eulty. 

The merit of the plan is its justice, which is so clear that 
every one ought to be satisfied with it. The rich churches, 
which have built large and costly edifices for their comfort, 
ought to pay largely in these outdoor charities. In the compar- 
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ative leisure of their congregations they have a force, far more 
than sufficient, for organizing these charities so that they shall 
do more good than harm. They will carry to the work of relief 
the tenderness and intelligence combined, without which there 
is no relief. “ You do a man no good,” as Dr. Ellis wisely says, 
“ till you begin to make him better.” This is just what churches 
are for. Itis just what they claim even divine power to do. And 
they will have no right to complain, but rather to rejoice, when 
any dispositions of the public law of the country compel them, as 
organizations, to attempt such duties, if they have been tempted 
to leave such duties to the unorganized tenderness of their sepa- 
rate members. 

But if any church prefer to “enter into its rest,” and so 
declines organized and systematic effort for the improvement of 
its neighborhood, let it pay its tax to the community. This is 
the alternative. Ten years of discussion of this subject in almost 
every forum in America have failed to show any strong reason 
why such a tax should not be levied upon all private corporations— 
even though they be “private charities.” If a church cannot prove 
itself a “ public charity,” it must be taxed, as a private library 
would be taxed, even though it were held by several persons in 
partnership—as a private school is taxed, even though there be 
several teachers who unite in it. The church must be judged 
by its fruits, as the Master said and directed. Among those 
fruits which the commonwealth has a right to exact and to sit 
in judgment on, the most important is the higher life of the 
community in which it lives. Let us see what those theories of 
God and man are worth, which it teaches; when they are squarely 
and distinctly applied, in its own practice, to reclaiming drunk- 
ards, to reforming criminals, to preventing pauperism, and, in 
general, to lifting up what has fallen down. 

We have no fear as to the unfavorable result of such gentle 
compulsion by the state, either on church architecture or the cause 
of missions; that it may reduce the dignity of ritual or in any way 
hamper the freedom of our congregations, or that noble growth 
and strength which is the result of freedom. These things are 
always added, as they have always been added, to those who are 
willing first to bring in the rule of God and what has still no 
better name than His Righteousness. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 
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_ JEWISH OSTRACISM IN AMERICA. 


AVERSION to the foreigner is an instinct of the human heart. 
The street-boy who stones the harmless Chinese, represents the 
normal dislike of the untutored mind for the man who differs. 
The feeling which is the basis of the closest human relations—the 
feeling of sympathy—is but the reverse of the antipathy experi- 
enced against the possessor of opposite views. To the savage, 
the creature whose conduct varies from his own, is of another 
species. Classic civilization found the stranger the barbarian. 
Medieval crusaders attacked as barbaric the richest culture of 
the age. In more modern times, the volatile Frenchman bore no 
affection for the shop-keeper across the Channel, and the phleg- 
matic Saxon showed little disposition to love his Latin neighbor. 

In the light of a closer knowledge, the causes which foster 
hatred of the foreigner are being rapidly removed. The extension 
of social communion teaches us that our range of experience is 
not the only possible one. Truth becomes relative, and no longer 
are we alone infallible. The multipiication and diffusion of lit- 
erature acquaints nations with the inner life of each other; steam 
and electricity disclose a common resemblance beneath the super- 
ficial differences of peoples. The loud-voiced thunder of the 
locomotive, the silent tremblings of the mid-ocean cable, preach 
the brotherhood of man. 

And so we seek in strange lands and in foreign tongues the 
traces of that common brotherhood. Gautama Buddha, no more 
an accursed pretender, is an inspired prophet. His deeds swell 
the poetry of a nation far removed from his own in psychologi- 
cal tendencies. Mohammed, once a crazy impostor, is a soul pos- 
sessed with the divine frenzy of a seer. The hand of fellowship 
is extended to the quondam infidel. 

Why is the Jew still excluded from the brotherhood of human- 
ity? He is no distant creature, to be idealized. He is colonized 
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with such power in Aryan countries as to make the Pharaonic 
rulers dread the multiplication of Hebrew resources. <A diver- 
gence in religion, in physique, in mental habits, may be tolerated, 
but it must know its place, and not compete successfully in the 
mart and in the college with the apostles of humanity. The 
dweller of the Rhine would probably lose some of his vaunted love 
for his brother of the Ganges did that brother show any disposition 
to encroach upon the soil of United Germany. Common brother- 
hood has not reached the point of forgetfulness of mewm and tuum. 
“You are my brother,” cries the tolerant philosopher of to-day, 
“but only so long as you keep your distance. Come nearer, show 
any disposition to take from me my philosophic laurels or my un- 
philosophic gains, and I denounce you as a scourge and a plague.” 

But, whatever may be the excuse in other countries, America 
has no extenuation for antipathy to the stranger. The American 
people is not a nation that traces a long line of ancestry to an 
aboriginal root. America is the scrap-bag of the world. The 
nations have contributed, and do still contribute, to form a mot- 
ley population, from which a new people is to arise. In the first 
century of its existence, American institutions developed no 
original form peculiar to a distinct nation. American literature 
is only now assuming a native air; and schools of American 
philosophy, music, and art are aspirations of the future. The 
first settlers of the soil—whether Catholic, Protestant, or Puri- 
tan, Gaul, Celt, or Saxon—-were, indeed, Aryan and Christian ; 
but any common right bused upon the bonds of Aryanism or 
Christianity would, until the present day, have been considered 
absurd. To the colonial Puritan, Roger Williams was the for- 
eigner as truly, if not as fully, as the Hindu of the same or the 
Jew of a different stock. 

The American Revolution was a union of foreigners. The 
American Constitution was the law of a state organized for the 
common protection of foreigners. Its vitality lay in its political 
recognition of the dissenter, or, rather, in its non-recognition 
of any dissent. Its citizen was the man, not the sectarian. 
Whether brought about by the course of progress, or by the 
exigency of the times, the American Constitution was the only 
resource of a nation of foreigners. American hatred of the 
foreigner is a paradox. 

In America, the Jew has a double claim to recognition—the 
claim of the man, under the wide tolerance of to-day, and the 
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claim of the American citizen, under the broad spirit of the 
American Constitution. Has he received the treatment he merits 
as a man, and the rights he deserves as a citizen ? 

To rehearse his virtues in the latter character is to tell a 
trite and oft-told tale. The judge who desires to be considered 
liberal recites them from the bench when, on rare occasions, he 
has the opportunity. The Hebrew, his honor declares, is among 
the best of citizens. Peaceful by nature, he bears much without 
complaint. He is rarely met in almshouses and prisons; he 
seldom trespasses on public charities ; he is temperate and moral; 
the societies for prevention of cruelty have no field among his 
people. He supports his own poor, contributes to general alms- 
giving, and opens his hospitals te the sick of all creeds and races. 
He fights the battles of America, gives his means in her cause, 
and loves, with passionate enthusiasm, the land of his adoption. 
This citizen certainly deserves equality of rights under a free 
government such as that of the States professes to be. 

The first amendment to the Federal Constitution, emphasizing 
the spirit of the whole document, declares that Congress shall 
establish no religion. This provision would appear to guarantee 
the separation of church and state under American jurisdiction. 
But literal interpreters find that the first amendment, which for- 
bids a national religion, implies the right of each State to estab- 
lish a church according to the special bias of the commonwealth. 
This explanation has been practically recognized as the true one. 
While the Jew may possess, theoretically, the equality of an 
American citizen, actually, any State may enact such proscriptive 
laws as it deems desirable. 

The constitutions of many of the older States are permeated 
with religious preferences. Those declarations which tacitly ex- 
cluded the Jew from the protection of the commonwealth were 
always of little practical moment. More injurious were the regu- 
lations that made Christianity a test for office. Prolonged 
hesitancy was shown by the ostracizing States to relinquish 
conscientious scruples against a Hebrew legislator. Not until 
the year after the centennial anniversary of our independence 
was the last religious qualification for office abolished, when 
New Hampshire annulled the law which required its executive 
and the members of its Assembly to be of the Protestant faith. 

The gradual acceptance of the doctrine that the state is a 
social expedient, not a divine organism, is tending to harmonize 
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the spirit of the American Union with the spirit of the American 
commonwealth. That the legitimate province of politics has not 
yet been clearly defined, is abundantly shown by the Sunday 
laws. While no uniformity in these regulations exists among the 
States, yet in all the first day of the week is recognized as the 
official Sabbath, and its observance is enforced by penal statutes. 
In the more liberal of the commonwealths, Sabbatarians are, with 
various restrictions, freed from the penalties imposed on the 
ordinary Sabbath-breaker; they are likewise granted exemption 
from court attendance on the seventh day. These concessions, 
however, have by no means become general. A long contest of 
five years has been waging in the legislature of Pennsylvania to 
shield Sabbatarians, who work quietly in their premises on Sun- 
day, from legal prosecution.* The conscientious observer of the 
Sinaic Sabbath is forced in many States to lose two days of the 
week, while the follower of the popular belief loses but one; he is 
compelled to attend court on the seventh day, and is penally re- 
stricted from amusement on a day not sacred to him. The 
musty odor of colonial charters and Puritanical laws still clings 
to the halls of American legislation. 

Besides this wrong, there is another that comes to the family 
board of the Jew with special foree. It is the disability imposed 
upon his children in the free schools of America. The Jewish 
parent pays his taxes equally with the Christian citizen; the Jewish 
pupil does not flag in the race for knowledge with his Christian 
rival; yet at the public school the disadvantages of the disciples 
of Moses are so great as to cause many a little heart, burning 
with ambition, to dread the approach of the Mosaic festivals. 
With the recurrence of each season, examinations are arbitrarily 
fixed on the very holiday of the Jew; absence for religious pur- 
poses is punished as an offense.t “I am sorry for you,” said a 


*At the last session of the Pennsylvania legislature, only one vote was 
required to secure the passage of the Exemption Bill in the Senate. 

tThe manner of reckoning Jewish holidays upon the school calendar, and 
the time for fixing examinations, are usually decided by a local board of school- 
directors, or by the instructors. Where liberality and justice govern these 
decisions, the Jewish pupil loses nothing, except the day’s tuition. But 
often—at least, in the East—the scholar absent for religious purposes on ordi- 
nary school days is punished as if he had played truant. Where lessons are 
heard or excused, an absent-mark gives his Christian competitor the advan- 
tage; but on Christian holidays and semi-holidays the school door is shut in 
the face of the Jew. 
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teacher to her best pupil, placed at the end of the class; “it is 
your misfortune, not your fault, that you are a Jew.” 

This remark is an evidence of the spirit with which secular 
knowledge is inculcated in the free schools of America. Under 
the instruction of the unsectarian school-mistress, the invention 
of the press is the result of Christian civilization; the geography 
of India is the triumph of Christian progress; the science of 
morals is inseparable from Christian dogma. Hymns to the 
Trinity, readings from the Testament, resound in the halls of 
secular learning, and the Jew, perhaps excused by special per- 
mission from denying the teachings of his home, is marked with 
the sign of an invidious separation. 

Is it strange that, barring other influences than those arising 
from civil distinctions, the Jews should be socially ostracized in 
America? So long as American laws extend a patronizing toler- 
ance to the Hebrew, and public schools guide the finger of the 
street-boy to point at Jewish features with an infant “ Hep, hep,” 
can American society fail to inhale the subtle Judaeophobia of 
the common atmosphere? 

The civil disabilities of the Hebrew are, however, but the retro- 
active agents of a social prejudice, whose direct causes we are 
about to examine. In the popular mind the Jew is never judged 
as an individual, but as a specimen of a whole race whose mem- 
bers are identically of the same kind. It is, therefore, necessary 
to take but one of the species, and, describing him, ex wno, disce 
omnes. The Jew generically (so runs the ordinary estimate) is 
an objectionable character, whose shrewdness and questionable 
dealings in trade enable him to wear large diamonds and flashy 
clothes. He raises his voice beyond the fashionable key, in a 
language execrable to the ears of English-speaking people. For 
the proprieties and amenities of cultured life he has no regard. 
His conversation rings upon the key-note of the dollar; his liter- 
ature is the quotations of the market. Mean in pence, he spends 
his pounds with an ostentation that shocks refined people. Of 
the higher sympathies he has none; the finer feelings he cannot 
appreciate. In a word, he is foreign—outlandish—a Jew. This 
is the general picture, whose individual variations are unim- 
portant. The provident hotel-keeper avoids the contact of the 
Hebrew purse; the little child in school finds no room for the Jew 
in the game at recess ; the man of business, whose relations with 
an Israelite have been close and honorable, gives vent to a pass- 
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ing feeling of displeasure in the reproach of “Jew.” In social 
and professional clubs, the “Jew” is blackballed. “Jew” is the 
text of the opposition political orator. The liberal-minded host 
tells his guests, with an apologetic air, that the stranger among 
them “is a Jew, but quite a cultured man.” An agreeable com- 
panion is spoken of as “a good fellow, if he is a Jew.” The mer- 
chant who cheats his creditors, the criminal in the prisoners’ 
dock, is a civil offender if he belongs to the Baptist or the Epis- 
copal denomination, but if he comes of Hebrew blood, Judaism is 
made responsible for fraud and theft. Jew, Jew, Jew is the one 
all-comprehensive charge. 

Let us examine how far the Jew may be answerable for the 
prejudice which exists against him. It is true that the body of 
rich Jews in America fails to display the culture that wealth — 
demands. Compared with his Christian neighbor whose equal 
affluence opens similar advantages, the Jew does not always pre- 
sent a pleasing appearance. Reaching this country when the 
facilities for accumulation were enormous; with a mercantile 
aptitude developed by long centuries of enforced confinement 
to trade, the Hebrew mounted too rapidly to the top of the com- 
mercial ladder. Dazzled with the new freedom of America, be- 
wildered by the privileges which the almighty dollar could pur- 
chase, the emigrant directed his energies in that road to power 
and comfort which appeared to him the most available highway. 
He was not slow to learn the tricks and subterfuges of American 
trade. While the Jewish mercantile record is as clear propor- 
tionally as that of the Christian, the predominance of merchants 
in the Hebrew community has rendered the business short-com- 
ings of the Jew conspicuous and proverbial. With a pack upon 
his back, or a few shillings in his pocket, the Hebrew’s contact 
with American culture was exceedingly limited. When the ac- 
cumulation of wealth introduced him to American manners, he 
had already become habituated to his particular grooves. It is 
hard for him to discern the transcendent advantage of any other 
outlet of energy than the money market. Perhaps, too, the dif- 
ficulty of entering upon a new course of action deters him from 
adopting that course, although he may appreciate its value, 
but he resolves to give his children the benefits he has lacked, 
and thinks that meanwhile his money can make him independent 
of popular opinion. He ignores the communal responsibility 
borne by each Hebrew for his whole race. He does not pause 
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to reflect, when he violates the laws of etiquette at a hotel or a 
watering-place, that he is offering the back of every Jew to the 
lash of prejudice. 

In considering the causes of social ostracism for which the 
Jew is partly or wholly to blame, the racial exclusiveness of the 
Hebrew is urged as a plea against him. The Israelite is said to 
avoid Christian society; he does not care to introduce business 
friends into his domestic circle; at public resorts he herds with 
members of his own faith. This exclusiveness arises partly from 
temporary and partly from permanent causes. It is largely due 
to a morbid habit, born amid the fires of persecution, when the 
Jew was society’s pariah—a habit now cherished by the unspoken 
fear that the hand of fellowship which the Hebrew is willing and 
ready to extend may be thrust back contemptuously, or accepted 
with a mental reservation. Thus far Jewish exclusiveness is 
temporary; its permanent cause is the rule which forbids mar- 
riage with the Gentile. So long as the meeting of the young is 
attended with special restrictions, so long as the free intercourse 
customary between men and women in American society is likely 
to result in unhappiness, the social amalgamation of Jew and Chris- 
tian must measurably be incomplete. Yet the Jewish marriage 
restrictions, though often fraught with sorrow to the individual 
Jew, cannot be disregarded conscientiously by the Hebrew who 
believes in the mission of his race. The infusion of Aryan blood 
into Jewish veins would be suicidal for Judaism; it would in a 
short time remove prejudice by doing away with the object. 
The Jew who feels himself the apostle of monotheism must bear 
the yoke of his priesthood. His religious regulations have be- 
come the Masonic signs of his fraternity; they are necessary to 
unite the scattered members of a little band destined to prop- 
agate an idea. The Jew still holds himself the personal and 
responsible heir of that testament, graved in the lightnings of 
Sinai, and signed with the life-blood of its witnesses. 

While the conduct of many conspicuous Jews in America, 
while the temporary and permanent execlusiveness of the race, 
tend to cause social banishment, American Christianity is by no 
means free from blame. The Christian mother sings of Jewish 
vices in nursery rhyme, and even the catechism of the Sunday- 
school tends to excite rancor. In it the Jew is pictured as the 
God-murderer, the scion of a stock accursed and scattered for its 


sins. A milder preaching gives rise to the patronizing, pitying 
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spirit of the Christian missionary. A larger liberalism is disposed 
to reward the Jew for giving to Christianity its founder. Under 
the circumstances, it is not wonderful that the ardent church- 
member should bestow some active hatred upon the criminal, 
or that an involuntary aversion to the Jew should become a 
mental habit in the most indifferent Christian. To dislike the 
Hebrew per se is natural, whatever the causes of dislike may 
be. Ordinary minds are not disposed to review a decision 
which the world has pronounced final, especially when such ques- 
tioning involves certain drawbacks to the bold thinker. The tend- 
ency toward acquiring knowledge of foreign peoples has done 
very little for the Jew, even where he is not looked upon as an 
encroaching foreigner, because the prejudices against him are 
unique. They have been wrought in the very woof of Christian- 
ity, and woven in the tissue of occidental civilization. Chris- 
tianity declines to make room for an interrogation-point, in the 
ease of the Jew. Christianity is too well acquainted with the 
foreigner always with her, and she refuses further enlightenment. 

The popular idea of the Jew finds expression in the works of 
authors who regard the Jewish question as too paltry a theme 
for the cogitations of a philosopher. The cultured writer of 
“Esmond” beheld the type of the Hebraic spirit in the usurer. 
The mighty thunderer who lies in the dust of Eeclefechan kirk- 
yard could discover no heroism in the silent suffering of the 
apostles of an idea. Dickens prejudiced drew an impossible Jew, 
Fagin; Dickens apologetic produced an equally un-Jewish Riah. 

George Eliot, indeed, did bring a clear vision to bear upon 
the Jewish question. She saw the pathos and the heroism of the 
Hebrew’s mission, and, like the prophets of old, she fired the 
Jewish heart with memories that the cosmopolitan culture of the 
times is prone to wash away. But Eliot is before her age, as 
Shakespeare was before his. Shylock and Mordecai are both 
Jews. Some of us moderns have discerned the manhood of the 
betrayed father and the embittered foe, crazed with the passion 
to avenge racial and personal wrongs. But Mordecai is yet an 
ideal abstraction ; Eliot’s insight, a Jewish idiosyncrasy. 

What Theophrastus Such calls the “ abysmal” ignorance of 
the Christian world regarding the Jew, is really the main and 
ever-active fount of prejudice. The notion that a Jew must 
necessarily speak German, is on a par with that of the English 
woman who insisted that Americans live on buffalo-meat. There 
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is something sadly ludicrous in the total misconception of Jewish 
tenets and practices by persons possessing more than the average 
intelligence. Periodical literature explains Jewish rites with an 
elucidation altogether novel to the Hebrew mind. It is not only 
lack of acquaintance with Jewish doctrine and ceremony, but 
absolute ignorance of the personnel of any other than the emi- 
grant Jew, that foments prejudice. No people, unless under 
exceptional circumstances, is willing to be judged by its emigra- 
tion. A Lasker, Jessel, or Oppert is not apt to seek the fortunes 
of a strange soil. Yet many cultivated Israelites do swell the 
Jewish exodus. There are thinking men and ambitious men who 
long for the land where thought is free, and where individual 
worth and industry have the largest reward. These Hebrews, 
being foreigners and Jews, are identified by the keen instinct 
of American society with the ill-bred lounger of the sea-side 
porch. 

But America is not wholly dependent on the emigrant for a 
specimen of the Jewish citizen. The large number of cultured 
American Israelites in this country do not fear condemnation 
under the most exacting system of etiquette. These Jews recog- 
nize the right of every man to choose his own companions, and 
they are unwilling to seek entrance at doors not opened to them 
with widest cordiality. It is simply through their lack of preten- 
sion that such Hebrews do not materially aid to negative the 
impression created by their less favored brethren. They are 
incorporated with the mass of our citizens, distinguished some- 
times by a Jewish name or physique, but otherwise divested of 
foreign characteristics. ‘“ What! Are youaJew?” “You are 
a different kind of a Jew!” are common remarks. There is 
always a latent surprise in the Aryan mind that a Jew should be 
a gentleman. 

If the acceptance of the emigrant as the standard of a peo- 
ple be unjust, what plea can be made for the logic which con- 
demns as intrinsically unenlightened a race celebrated for its 
culture? History, the ancestral roll of nations, tells on its ear- 
liest pages the story of Abram the teacher. The father and type 
of his race, he wandered from place to place the missionary of 
knowledge. The school-book, not the bayonet, was always the 
weapon of the Jew. The influence of Jewish learning upon 
pagan Rome made Christianity possible. In the East, famous 
colleges of the Jew illumined the region of the Euphrates: 
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schools of dialecticians concentrated in themselves the learning 
of the age. In the West, when Moorish culture attained a per- 
fection never surpassed, the Jew rivaled his Semitic brother in 
every branch of science and literature. While the spirit of the 
Saxon hovered between the dark of barbarism’s starless night 
and the dim dawn of civilization’s day, the Jew basked in the 
blaze of enlightenment. Semitic philosophy and discovery paved 
the way for the Reformation. In our own day, the Jew is not 
backward. Modern literature, music, and statesmanship would 
be impoverished by the loss of exponents in whose veins the 
blood of Abram flows. Yet this is the race identified in America 
with ill breeding—a race unfitted because of its intrinsic vulgarity 
to enter polite society. 

Of the Jewish religion, almost as little is known as of Jewish 
history. The faith which has supplied modern civilization with 
the main elements of its moral and its legal codes is reviled as a 
religion of blood and anger. Its provisions are decried as mate- 
rial, exclusive, its essence as unspiritual. The credo of Mosaism 
is brief. Its confession and articles are limited to an acknowledg- 
ment of one incorporeal God. Its teachings are not theological 
mysteries, but precepts fitted for human life. It offers, indeed, 
no supersensual reward, but it inculeates charity, it enjoins 
hatred of lies, avoidance of backbiting, respect toward the deaf 
and blind. It preceded Christianity in teaching love of our 
neighbor (Leviticus xix. 18), generosity toward our enemy (Exo- 
dus xxiii. 4). Its narrowness may be judged in its regulations 
for the treatment of the foreigner—regulations whose spirit the 
highest ethics of our time has hardly reached. “Ye shall not 
vex the stranger. As one born in the land among you, shall be 
the stranger that sojourneth among you. Thou shalt love him 
as thyself.” (Leviticus xix. 33, 34.) The material regulations of 
Judaism are chiefly intended for the agricultural community 
which the Israelites formed until their captivity. Such rules as 
apply to trade are founded on the highest equity. “ Have not 
divers weights and measures. <A perfect and just weight shalt 
thou have.” (Deuteronomy xxv. 14, 15.) 

The sages of Israel instruct their disciples to guard their 
neighbor’s property as their own; to speak little and do much. 
Of Rabbi Hillel, the elder, who preceded Jesus by several gener- 
ations, the following anecdote is told. A heathen requested to 
be taught Judaism while standing on one foot. The teacher 
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replied, “ What is displeasing to thyself, do not unto thy neigh- 
bor. This is the law, the rest is commentary.” 

If neither Jewish blood nor Jewish faith can justify the prej- 
udice against the Jew, it is but fair that another test than that 
of race and religion be made a law by which social ostracism is 
decreed. The Hebrew wishes no allowance for his faults. He 
desires merely to be accepted or rejected as a man. ‘He diseov- 
ers no virtue in the reasoning which finds Christianity unwilling 
to typify itself in its Veneerings, yet which sees a just illustra- 
tion of Judaism in the columns of a comic paper. He insists 
that an aggregate estimate must necessarily be unfair to the 
individual, and he points out his double injury in the fact that 
not only is he judged in the aggregate, but that the aggregate 


estimate is founded on peculiarities neither general nor inherent. ~ 


It is a small claim that the Jew makes: he asks merely the first 
principles of liberty—the acknowledgment of his individuality, 
and the admission of his personal responsibility. He is willing 
that society should banish the vulgar man, the uncongenial com- 
panion, but he pleads that by the same condemnation society 
shall not sentence the Jew. 

Jewish development in America is yet young—a little younger 
than the life of America itself. While American institutions are 
yet in a molten state, the particular genius of the Hebrew has 
not had time to take upon itself an American form. But there 
lie in the Jewish blood the mental and moral possibilities which 
gave rise to prophets and thinkers. It will infuse into the prac- 
tical life of our new republic the intellectual warmth of the sun- 
lands. The imagination of the Orient shall interpret the rush of 
Mississippi waters; the music of the Orient shall swell with the 
voices of Niagara’s cataract. 


Morals. 
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In what belongs essentially to New England thought, it is 
universally remarked that we are at the point of pause. The 
best-known thinkers and writers are mostly at the seventies, and 
have long since expressed their vital thought, while the positive 
and constructive elements in American life and letters have 
searcely yet appeared. New England thought is at the point of 
suspense, if not of decay; at least, work is fully done upon the 
old lines of thought, and fresh lines have as yet hardly been con- 
structed. The direction of thought, not less than the accentu- 
ation of culture, changes in every generation. The general 
culture of to-day is better than it was yesterday, but the clear, 
resolute, incisive thinking is less than it used to be. In political 
studies, in philosophical thought, in religious vitality, in the 
general movement of literature, the day is mostly barren of 
fruit. Quite enough books are printed, but those by American 
writers in few instances deal with questions or interests which 
vitally concern the people. Has New England lost its ancient 
power of guiding the intelligence and the conscience of the coun- 
try? Is there an actual decay of the significant forees of New 
England thought? Have the outside parts of the country gained 
upon what has made New England a distinct power in theology, 
in politics, in hard thinking, in the criticism of life? The time 
has come for answering these questions, and the answers reach 
down to what is deepest in the convictions of this section of the 
country. 

It is generally conceded that the fundamental element in the 
life of any community is its religious belief. This is most 
real, most permanent, most decisive of what is in man; it is 
the truest expression of his personality. For this reason, the 
analysis of thought in New England begins with the con- 
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victions which have directed the religious life of the people for 
three-fourths of a century. Calvinism has been the distinct- 
ive influence. Under other and various names it has always 
been the ruling element in the direction of human life. It has 
stood for the absolute sovereignty of God, and kept the distine- 
tion between God and man, between good and evil, at a sharp 
point through all the centuries. Christianity clothed this princi- 
ple in the gospel of humanity, but did not conceal its power. 
Whenever great thinkers have come forward, the questions 
which Calvin stirred are the questions which they stir; the sov- 
ereignty, or, better, the personality, of God is the fundamental 
point in their thinking. In New England during the eighteenth 
and in the early part of the nineteenth century, the great dogma 
of Calvin, with both preachers and people, was the single convic- 
tion which ruled the thought of the community. It has made 
every generation great that ever held it, and it made New Eng- 
land great among the people of the country. It gave direction 
to thinking; it gave religion a purpose; it gave to every man a 
definite and serious aim in life. It imparted to the whole com- 
munity that high seriousness which in England, as in America, 
has been the chief historical contribution of the Puritans to the 
development of Christianity in modern life. In New England 
this Puritan principle, half-truth though it was, became a direet- 
ive force. It organized society upon a Calvinistic basis. It 
was severe, one-sided, sure sooner or later to be a curse to 
human nature, but for more than two centuries it was destined 
to give to New England the leadership of thought in America, 
and to mold, as in the hollow of one’s hand, the destinies of a 
great people. This is the glory of our Puritan epoch. It made 
great men, great leaders. It secured civil liberty for the citi- 
zen. It energized the forces that strengthen American life. It 
developed and controlled the civil and religious elements in New 
England to such a degree that they took as positive direction in 
polities as in religion, and, joining hands with Presbyterianism 
in the Middle States, became a directing influence in the chief 
parts of the whole country. 

Calvinism held this ground in the New World after a unique 
fashion. It was separated from catholic belief, whether in the 
Roman or Anglican churches. It developed freely. It was itself. 
But the party never rules mankind for long without missing the 
aid of the party which is its complement, and the Calvinistic party 
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erystallized in its religious dogmas at the same time that it was 
working freely as an organizing element in our politics. Here, 
early in the century, the division came. In exalting God, the Cal- 
vinistic party debased man, and there was no prophet, when the 
dogmas about God became absolute, to point out the danger of 
the hour. Calvinism had missed its opportunity, was in fact 
nothing but a bundle of dead dogmas, when Channing, in 1819, 
boldly unfurled the banner of revolt. The reaction from one- 
sided and uncatholic teaching had set in, and those who with- 
drew from the great standing order of New England included 
the best preachers and the best people. It is related that when 
Lyman Beecher, the patriarch of the last decade of the Puritan 
fathers, as Dr. Park is the last of their theologians, witnessed, in 
1815, the downfall of the standing order in Connecticut, he re- 
turned to his Litchfield parsonage, and sat down to a sorrow 
which refused to be comforted. He saw the end. President 
Wayland, in another Christian family, also saw what was coming. 
The overthrow of Puritanism, and of the evangelical organiza- 
tions which grew out of it and sprang up around it, was only a 
question of time. The Episcopal Church, now a directive force 
in New England thought, had then nothing to say, and would 
not have been allowed to say it if it had. The hopes of the new 
period centered in the Unitarian body—in its culture, its intelli- 
gence, and its enthusiasm for humanity. It had fine scholars, 
essayist preachers, an army of writers, but never the conscious- 
ness of sustained and enduring power. Channing was its great 
ethical teacher, but, unlike Edwards, who gave system and 
strength to Calvinism, was too much of an intuitionalist to be 
anything more than the head of a body of religious sentiment- 
alists. Unitarianism has not a single great name in philosophy 
or theology. It found expression in a school of literature, but 
has never shown at any point, with all its beautiful and practical 
interest in the amelioration of humanity, anything like the relig- 
ious strength and invincible purpose of the religious common- 
wealth from which it sprang. Measured at the bar of historical 
justice, it has done nothing positively in the religious world; it 
has lived for itself, and is now dying in the act of self-commem- 
oration. Its religious publications have been chiefly a criticism 
of orthodoxy, and it has not, in half a century of existence, known 
whether it had a distinct work to do in the world or not. Every 
honor must be bestowed upon its distinguished ministry, of 
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which Dr. Peabody, the foremost living teacher of ethies in New 
England, is chief; but the two younger men now apparently 
most honored in its ranks and representative of its tendencies 
are M. J. Savage and John W. Chadwick, both of whom long 
since honestly gave up Christianity for the ethics of evolution 
or the beliefs of the reason. It is with regret that no better 
result of its ethical teaching can be traced. 

There arose, forty years ago, partly within this body and 
partly without, the transcendental movement, which is best 
described as an attempt to express the purpose of a religious 
life in the terms of spiritual philosophy. It embraced in its 
circle many original and remarkable men, and has given to New 
England a distinctive school of thought, and some of our best 
literature. It was felt that Puritanism, then regarded as gone to 
seed, had done something to show the immanence of God, and 
the thought of the movement was to find God, not in His measure- 
less sovereignty, but in the organization of life, in the intuitions 
of experience, in the activity of outward nature. This is the 
groundwork of the transcendental literature. It was the asser- 
tion of a vague spiritual philosophy against the hard-headed 
Puritan and the soft-headed Unitarian. Ripley, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, gave transcendentalism its power, 
and Theodore Parker, an honest man who had the courage of his 
convictions, carried the transcendental purpose into polities and 
great moral questions, and stood by the gun that fired the second 
shot “heard around the world.” 

Now, in this analysis, brief but directive, may be seen the 
origin of the great changes which have had to do with New Eng- 
land thought. They are traced back to their roots in religious 
convictions, in issues which are now matters of history. The 
leadership of thought in this country belonged unquestionably 
to the Puritans. In the state, they had their full quota of states- 
men ; in the church, they chiefly dictated the religious convictions 
of the nation; but their large liberality in politics became the 
narrowest bigotry in religion. They gave up for party the truth 
meant for mankind. They had no philosophy; even Edwards 
accepted the positions and conclusions of Locke without dis- 
pute. The legend has been either a “Thus saith the Lord,” or 
the characteristic declaration, “I think.” Ithas been an attempt, 
from the very beginning, to base Christianity upon rationalism. 
The consent and witness of the catholic church has never been 
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considered or asked for. The Puritan leadership failed, because 
it was the leadership of a half-truth, which neglected at least one- 
half of man’s nature. The Unitarian leadership failed, because 
it eliminated that belief in the Son of God as the Son of man 
which is the first principle in every Christian movement. The 
Transcendentalists failed, because their spiritual philosophy was 
subject to each one’s dictation—as changeable as a summer sky. 
The various evangelical families in New England failed, because 
they are only part and parcel of the old-fashioned Puritanism, 
now degenerated into pietism on the one hand or sentimentalism 
on the other—which is its representative attitude to-day. The 
religious influences in New England, whether orthodox or 
Unitarian, have been negative for a good portion of the century. 
They have been fluctuations of opinion. They were—and are— 
Zepartures from positive positions. The old orthodox and the 
early Unitarian positions gave something positive, for the moment; 
but all later developments have been negative. Transcendental- 
ism survives now only in a few fossils of literature, and is chiefly 
remarkable as indicating a step in the development of Emerson. 
Unitarianism has no strength to resist the encroachments of free 
religion; the current evangelicalism, the living representative 
of the old Puritanism, is nothing but emotional pietism, too weak 
to command the respect of many whe still adhere to it. The fol- 
lowing which Joseph Cook obtained in Boston came from this 
quarter, and painfully indicated the amount of thought which 
these people had applied to the serious problems of life. The 
Monday lecturer’s rationalism was as much thinner than Parker's, 
whom he assailed, as Parker’s was wide away from Channing’s ; 
and his efforts to harmonize evangelical teachings by the scientific 
method exposed their inconsistencies anew to intelligent minds. 
The agnosticism which now prevails in New England is the result, 
in part, of this general inability of the existing religious systems 
to place Christianity upon a definite and catholic basis, and adapt 
the expression of its principles to the needs of the present relig- 
ious thought of the people. 

The analysis of these successive developments in religion 
shows that, since Calvinism lost its hold upon the New England 
mind, the fortitude and strength of its thought has gradually de- 
creased. The old Puritan theology is unreadable to-day, but it 
never lacked fiber and nerve, and had the period been one in 
which pure literature could have flourished, the strongest and 
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best literature would have been the result. Webster grew to 
manhood under that old dispensation. Calvinistic Dr. Hopkins 
of Newport set Channing to thinking when only a boy. The 
decrees of God had to be explained to the mind and obtain the 
assent of the will. The robust pulpit helped to train robust men, 
and, outside of pure literature, many great thinkers of to-day— 
Peabody, Woolsey, Parks, Hickok, Shedd, Mark Hopkins, and 
others—received their mental direction in this quarter. The New 
England statesmen and theologians of the first half of the cent- 
ury were bred under the sledge-hamnier logic of the earlier sys- 
tem, and got their vitality as thinkers from this source. But 
since that day of strength, the old Puritanism has lost its power 
in the successive disintegrations of belief, and the latest develop- 
ment is pessimism among thinking men, and something worse 
than pessimism among those who do not know how to think. 

These changes may also be distinctly traced in literature. 
They are the atmosphere in which literature lives. Writers of 
prose or poetry obtain no hearing, unless they express what is 
vital and personal in the thought of the people. This points to 
the reason why American literature came to a pause at the close 
of the civil war. We have never had a school of American let- 
ters. So long as religious thinking had dignity and character, its 
influence was felt in political and theological writing; but, if we 
except Cooper, Emerson, and Whittier, no American author of 
the elder period can be said to have grown out of American soil, 
and made his way to fame with the marks of the soil upon him. 
The prominent writers now ending their careers can hardly be 
called American authors. With very few exceptions, there is 
nothing characteristically American about them. Bancroft, with 
an American subject, follows Gibbon, longo intervallo. Irving is 
the American Goldsmith. Ticknor, Prescott, and Motley, proud 
as we are of them, always wrote for English readers. Parkman 
is the only historian who has been distinctly American in his sub- 
ject and in its treatment. Longfellow is American in “ Miles 
Standish” and “ Evangeline,” especially so in “Hiawatha”; but 
Percival years ago detected the European flavor of his earlier 
poetry. “ Hiawatha,” far more than “ Evangeline” and “ Miles 
Standish,” is an American poem, and shows the author at his best. 
It has Emerson’s merit of sincerity. The author does not go to 
Europe. The great defect of our literature has been its insin- 
cerity. This was felt by Richard H. Dana, as long ago as when 
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he was editor of this Review, and attempted to cast out Pope 
and similar tricksters of style from Harvard and organize an 
American school of letters upon the basis of a spiritual philoso- 
phy. Dana’s volumes indicated the higher direction for American 
literature. They are imaginative and though ful, in the best 
sense. Emerson and Hawthorne, widely different in mental con- 
stitution, brought original force into literature. Whittier has 
left a definite mark ; Lowell has a secure place. These men were 
sincere in their art and in their religion. They had a work to 
do, and went straight to the doing of it. It was chiefly in the 
transcendental period that our literature reached absolute sincer- 
ity of expression, and responded to the convictions of the people. 
When the civil war was over, literary exhaustion followed upon 
political exhaustion, and the time for creative work had gone by. 
It is more and more evident that the end of the war was the 
close of the old period, and that between then and now has come 
the time of pause. The old men are now dreaming away their 
lives; but the young men have not yet seen visions. 

This is an analysis of the decay of New England thought as 
exhibited in literature and life. But the political development 
has not been treated; the forces of heredity have not been dis- 
cussed ; the influence of the scientific method upon the pietism 
of the orthodox or the sentimentalism of the liberals has not 
been traced. The historic forces have been followed in two lines, 
but these almost include the others. The changes in religious 
belief are fundamental in society, and give direction to life, while 
the developments of literature follow the ethical trend and organ- 
ize the conceptions of the people at large. If this analysis is 
correct, the decay of New England literature and religion is due 
to causes which are always operative. The permanence of any 
literature is in proportion to its depth in the soil. It is rightly 
said that a distinctive American literature scarcely yet exists. 
Our writers have not met the conditions of its existence. Their 
productions have been raw and ephemeral. Webster and Seward 
and Sumner are the only names one can mention in earlier polit- 
ical literature. In theology there is not a name after Channing’s 
that has any vitality in it. In philosophy there is nothing. In 
literature it is quite uncertain who among the fathers will be 
read by the next generation, and it is a thankless task to draw a 
line between the living and the dead. The common judgment 
sends many an author to his grave before he is dead. Literature 
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fails when it is divorced from the interpretation of life, and relig- 
ion fails when it is divorced in Christendom from catholic tra- 
dition. In these respects literature and religion have both failed 
in New England, and the time has come when the failure is plain 
to every thoughtful mind. It is confessed because it can no longer 
be denied, and the causes are as open as the fact. Failure was 
inevitable from the beginning. It came because neither litera- 
ture nor religion has done the full work assigned to it in the 
development of national life. But failure is not defeat, and the 
darkest hour is not far from the dawn of the new day. 

In forecasting the future, it must be conceded that the 
strength which has gone into theology, philosophy, and litera- 
ture is enormously disproportionate to that which has gone into 
affairs. This is one reason for the present dearth of leading 
men of thought. There is no one to succeed Professor Park 
among the younger men of the body to which he belongs, 
and there is not the ghost of a sign that any deep thinking is 
going on in the evangelical organizations associated with it. 
The field is a vast, dreary something—God only knows what, 
and the agnostic field, if the men like John Fiske now applying 
themselves to resolute thinking be excepted, gives little ground 
for hope. There must be the organizing force of a spiritual phil- 
osophy behind the activities of life if American literature is to 
contain the elements of power. As Lessing gave direction to 
thinking in Germany and prepared the way for Goethe and Schil- 
ler, so the thinking in America must become spiritual and per- 
sonal before literary work in any large and high sense can be 
produced. The philosophical thinking with us has been chiefly 
confined to President Marsh and Dr. Hickok. President Porter 
is an excellent critic of philosophy, but, like Henry James, dis- 
cusses the systems of others when he ought to be developing his 
own. Dr. Bushnell set up for a philosophical theologian, but had 
the fatal peculiarity of leaving off in his thinking where he ought 
to have begun. He has added nothing to American thought. 
The great need in New England to-day is the organization of 
religious thought upon a catholie basis. The organization of 
thought precedes the direction of life. The Puritan party, with 
all its successive degenerations into manifold individualism, needs 
this historical and catholic basis, joined with the largest openness 
to what is best in modern thought, if its strong personality is 
ever to unite, as once it was united in England, with the great 
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historical institutions by which society is maintained and individ- 
uals are built up into freedom and righteousness. This does not 
mean so much a return to the old ecclesiasticism as a return to 
positive and spiritual thinking—a return to the broad and honest 
convictions of all sensible men. The force that has come from 
Calvinism has failed to organize religious institutions, and does 
not contain the historical elements on which they must always 
be based. It is at this point that the.reconstruction of our 
thinking begins. The reconstruction has to do with theology, 
with philosophy, with literature, and with art. The new and 
vital statement which reconciles the age with the truth it is 
searching for is the old catholic belief, explained by the spirit- 
ual philosophy which is its counterpart. This is the restoration 
of the long-lost key to New England thought—the key without 
which there can be neither breadth nor strength in theology, 
philosophy, or literature. It is here that Dr. Mulford’s “ Repub- 
lie of God,” one of the most organizing and directive books of 
the century, meets the movement toward the reconstruction of 
religious and philosophical thought. It marks the first time, 
since the great Puritans were in power, that a positive basis has 
been found in spiritual philosophy for the thinking of the age, 
and it is the emphasis of this new ethical intention, furnished by 
theology and philosophy, which finds unconscious expression in 
all that is best in literature and art. William T. Harris and 
his associates, in introducing Hegelianism into New England 
thought through the Concord school of philosophy, are broaden- 
ing and deepening the basis of our thinking. The younger men 
at Harvard are working out the problems of philosophy anew. 
Perhaps there never was a time in the history of New England, 
or of the country, when so many men of the first ability were 
working their way, silently and alone, toward a constructive and 
philosophical basis for the revelation of the Christ as now. They 
do not write books, but the process of thought is constant and 
manifold. The literary movement, if behind the religious 
questionings, is more and more American, more and more some- 
thing sincere and inevitable. The artists are obedient to the same 
law of development. The nation only awaits a better religious 
settlement to prepare the way for a better, richer, broader, 
more characteristic literary development than has yet been 
reached. The new literature, the new spirit, must come 
through fresh conviction, through wider sympathies, through a 
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sense of the eternal in daily life. The conviction of the 
personality of God as the groundwork of the personality of 
man leads the way to the religious settlement, and organizes men 
upon the basis of universal truth. The larger sense of ethical 
relations awakens a new interest in current thought and life. 
The ethical sense in literature and art is found in that loyalty 
to truth which develops the power to express it; and in liter- 
ature the highest aim is reached when it is identical with all the 
interests of life. These are the directions of the new epoch now 


beginning, and are the earnest of the future. 
H. Warp. 
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GHOST-SEEING.® 


‘Wir sind so klug und dennoch spukt’s in Tegel.”—Faust. 


Is THERE within the bounds of nature, perceptible to mortal 
sense, the reality of what is intended by the word “ghost”? Or 
is all reputed ghost-seeing pure hallucination on the part of the 
seer ? 

The question, notwithstanding belief in ghosts is as old as 
human history, still awaits an authoritative answer. It still 
divides the opinions alike of the thinking and the unthinking— 
some affirming on the ground of experience or credible testimony, 
others denying on the ground of alleged improbability or impos- 
sibility. The one-sided culture of physical science is swift to 
reject whatever eludes material tests, complacently resolving into 
temporary suspension of reason the professed experience of 
witnesses whose mental sanity is otherwise allowed to be unim- 
peachable. 


*1. Zauberbibliothek. 6 Theile. Von Georg Conrad Horst. Mainz. 

1821-26. 

2. Artemidori Daldiani et Achmetis Sercimi F. Oneirocritica. Lutetiw. 
1603. 

3. Arthur Schopenhauer. Parerga und Paralipomena. ‘“‘ Geistersehen 
und was damit zusammenhiingt.” Berlin. 1862. 

4. Hallucinations, ete. By A. Brierre de Boismont. Philadelphia. 1853. 

5. The Philosophy of Apparitions. By Samuel Hibbert. Edinburgh. 
1824. 

6. The Night-side of Nature; or, Ghosts and Ghost-seers. By Catherine 
Crowe. New York. 1850. 

7. Visions: A Study of False Sight. By Edward H. Clarke, M.D. Boston. 
1878. 

8. Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. By Robert Dale Owen. 
Philadelphia. 1860. 

9. The Seeress of Prevorst. By Justinus Kerner. From the German. 
By Mrs. Crowe. New York. 1856. 
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The aversion of science to this class of phenomena is due to 
the prevalent assumption of a supernatural origin. Call them 
supernatural and you shut them out from the field of scientific 
inquiry, whose limits are the bounds of nature. Let us at once 
discard this phrase as impertinent and misleading. With what 
there may be outside of nature, we have nothing to do in this 
connection. If nature means anything, it means the all of finite 
being. The question is: Are ghosts a part of that all, subject 
to nature’s method and rule? Grant the affirmative, and you 
encounter difficulties which seem to the understanding insur- 
mountable. Assume the negative, and you are affronted by a 
mass of testimony which no sane philosophy can afford to despise 
—testimony reaching back to remotest time. When the author of 
the book of Job makes Eliphaz the Temanite say: “A spirit 
passed before my face, the hair of my flesh stood up; I could 
not discern the form {that is, the outlines] thereof, an image was 
before me”—he voices the experience of countless ghost-seers 
from that time to this. Pliny the younger, writing more than a 
thousand years later to his friend Sura, asks his opinion about 
ghosts, and tells a story of a haunted house at Athens which 
reads precisely like one of the narratives of Jung Stilling or 
Mrs. Crowe. 

However the learned may decide the question,—ghosts or no 
ghosts in foro scientia,—ghost-seeing, explain it as we may, is a 
fact about which there is no dispute. It is of this, in some of 
its phases, that I propose to speak. 

I begin with the nearest, the phenomena of dreams. Dream- 
ing is a kind of ghost-seeing, a beholding of phantoms, personal 
and impersonal, of forms and faces, human or bestial, animate 
or inanimate. “I saw,” people say when relating their dreams. 
The objects are phantasmal, but the seeing is actual. We call it 
seeing with “the mind’s eye” when the object seen is not mate- 
rially present. But in fact it is only muy through the mind that we 
_See_at_all, in the + sense of perceiv ing. No physiologist can 
explain the connection on between the image on the retina and the 
act of perception. In waking vision as well as in dreaming, it is 
the mind that perceives, constructing from notices furnished by 
the eye, in accordance with certain categories of the understand- 
ing, the object perceived. What the eye reports is not the object 
perceived by the mind, but only the motive and oceasion of the 
vision. Images may be painted on the retina when nothing cor- 
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responding with those images is seen by the mind, because the 
mind in a fit of abstraction is seeing something else. “ Her eyes 
are open,” says the doctor in “ Macbeth.” “Ay! but their sense 
is shut.” 

The presence of an external object is not an indispensable 
condition of seeing; the sensation so termed may be induced 
by the independent, spontaneous action of the mind. We see in 
our dreams as truly as in our waking experience, or what we call 
waking. For, after all, who knows what waking is, except as 
contrasted with our nighily sleep, or how far we are really 
awake when we seem to be so? Shakespeare may have written 
more truly than he knew, or than we interpret him, when he 
made the old magician say, “ We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” I can imagine a waking out of this chronic somnam- 
bulism of our lite which shall show us the reality of what we 
now see only the symbol and the shadow. 

Dreaming, like waking, is a thing of degrees. Our ordinary 
dreams are a meaningless play of phantasms for which we see no 
cause, and eare too little to seek one. A confused rabble of 
imcongruous images drives across the field of our vision like the 
“ wild hunt” of German folk-lore, and leaves no distinct impres- 
sion on the mind. Dreams of this sort—and they constitute the 
larger part of our dreaming—are due to imperfect sleep—sleep in 
which the state of the body, and the action upon us of the world 
without, prevent the entire seclusion and free action of the soul. 
The brain is still active, but no longer retains its gubernatorial 
office ; it lets go the helm, and mental life drifts. In perfect 
sleep, the senses are shut to all external impressions, and the soul, 
which knows no sleep, disencumbered and freed from the thrall- 
dom of sense, inhabits and fashions its own world. The dreams 
which occur in that state have a staid, consequential character; 
they mean something, had we only the key to their right inter- 
pretation. Such dreams are not very common. For although the 
soul must be supposed to be always active in sleep, yet, in order 
that its action may give us dreams, it must report itself in 
the brain ; and whether, and how distincily, it shall do so in any 
case, must depend on the idiosynerasy of the individual. Then, 
again, supposing the soul’s nocturnal experience to report itself 
in the brain, there is still another condition of dreaming, to wit, 
that the record present itself to our consciousness on waking. 
For a dream which we are not aware of having had is no dream. 
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And that encounter of our consciousness with the night record 
depends on the manner of our waking. If the transition from 
deep sleep to broad waking is gradual, the passage through 
that antechamber and limbo of the mind is likely to prove 
a baptism of oblivion. But let a man be suddenly awakened 
out of a deep sleep, and always, I believe, he will be aware 
of having dreamed. He will catch the vanishing trail of a 
vision if he does not reeover the whole. That which wakes 
him will be apt to mingle in some way with the dream, and con- 
stitute one of its moments. For, be it observed, no dream is 
complete—they are all fragments, episodes to some unknown 
method and epic of the soul. 

The soul has methods of her own, and converses on her own 
account with the invisible world—a converse independent of 
place and time. She has visions not only of what is but of what 
is to be. Hence dreams are sometimes prophetic, either in the 
way of distinct annunciation, as the elder Africanus, in the 
“Somnium Scipionis,” foretells to the younger his coming fort- 
unes; or in the way of allegory, as Pharaoh’s dream of the 
seven fat kine and the seven lean kine foreshadowed, according 
to Joseph’s interpretation, so many years of plenty and so many 
of famine. 

An instance of allegorical dreaming is recorded by Goethe as 
happening to his maternal grandfather, Textor, portending his 
promotion to a seat in the Senate. He saw himself in his custom- 
ary place in the Common Council, when, suddenly, one of the 
aldermen, then in perfect health, rose from his chair on the 
elevated platform occupied by that board, and courteously beck- 
oned to him to take the vacant seat. This man soon after died 
in a fit of apoplexy; a successor, as usual, was chosen by lot from 
the lower board, and the lot fell to Textor. 

A third class of prophetic dreams are those in which coming 
events are neither foretold in words nor allegorically foreshad- 
owed, but seen by the dreamer as actually occurring. Such 
dreams are styled by Artemidorus * “ theorematic.” Mrs. Crowe, 
in her “ Night-side of Nature,” records a dream of this sort, 
relating to Major André, of tragic fame. When André, on a 
visit to friends in Derbyshire, before his embarkation for America, 
was introduced to a certain Mr. Cummington, that gentleman 
recognized in him the original of the countenance of a man 


* Oneirocritica, Lib. I., Cap. 2. 
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whom he had seen, in a dream, arrested in the midst of a forest, 
and afterward hung on a gallows. 

Schopenhauer relates an instance from his own experience. 
He had emptied his inkstand by mistake instead of the sand-box 
on a freshly written page. The ink flowed down upon the floor, 
and the chamber-maid was summoned to wipe it up. While doing 
so, she remarked that she had dreamed the night before of 
wiping up ink from the floor of that room. When Schopenhauer 
questioned her statement, she referred him to the maid who 
had slept with her, and to whom she had related the dream 
on awaking. He called the other maid, and before she could 
communicate with her fellow-servant, asked her: “ What did that 
girl dream of last night?” “I don’t know.” “ Yes, you do ; she 
told you her dream in the morning.” “Oh, I remember. She 
told me she dreamed of wiping up ink in your library.” 

Dreams like this, too trivial to be recorded, and seldom 
remembered, are psychologically valuable, as tending to prove 
that the soul is essentially clairvoyant. When not impeded and 
overpowered by the action of the senses and the exigencies 
of the waking life, it seems to be taken up into union with the 
universal spirit, to which there is no here nor there, no now nor 
then, and to have sight not only of what is, but of what has been, 
and of what is to be. These categories of past, present, and 
future, which determine the action of the finite mind, have no 
existence for the infinite. To that all place is here, and all 
history now. 

This view of prophetic dreaming, familiar to modern psychol- 
ogists, is by no means new. Socrates, in the Phzdon, declares 
that true vision comes to the soul when detached from the body. 
Quintus, in Cicero’s “De Divinatione,” says: “The soul* flour- 
ishes in sleep; freed from the senses and all impeding cares, while 
the body lies supine, as if dead. And because this soul has lived 
from all eternity, and has been conversant with innumerable 
souls, it sees all things in nature.”+ 

And again: “ When the soul in sleep is screened from com- 
panionship and the contagion of the body, it remembers the past, 
discerns the present, foresees the future. Much more will it do 
this after death, when it shall have altogether departed from the 


* The word is animus, which, though usually rendered mind, is evidently, 
in this connection, equivalent to what we call soul. 
t “ De Divinat.,” Lib. I. 51. 
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body. Hence, at the approach of death, its divining power is 
greatly increased.”* “The dying behold the images of the dead.” 
Posidonius, of Apamea, he tells us, supposes three ways by which 
the soul may have prescience of the future: first, by its own 
nature, as related to Godhead; second, by reading the truth in 
other immortal souls, of which the air is full; third, by direct 
converse of Deity with the soul in sleep.t 

The soul, when sleep is perfect, has visions independent of 
time and place, seeing as present what to the waking subject is 
future. Whether or not the vision shall be transmitted to the 
brain, and there brought to consciousness, depends on organic 
conditions which are found in some subjects and not in others. 
When thus transmitted it takes the form of a dream—it may be 
allegoric, or it may be theorematic. And such dreams are pro- 
phetie, fatidic. When, on the other hand, a vision of impending 
calamity, for want of the requisite conditions, fails to formulate 
itself as dream in the brain, it induces, according to Schopen- 
hauer, that vague, uneasy foreboding of evil which we call pre- 
sentiment. A presentiment, then, is an abortive vision. 


Nearly related to the class of dreams which I have designated 
as theorematie is the kind of vision which takes the name of 
deuteroskopy, or second-sight, and constitutes a more advanced 
stage of ghost-seeing. 

Second-sight is dreaming without the accompaniment of 
sleep. The soul involuntarily passes into the same state of 
abstraction which it experiences in deep sleep, and has visions 
which it communicates to the brain, whereby the seer beholds, as 
with his bodily eyes, things distant in space, and it may be in 
time, as if they were present realities. Dion Cassius and Philo- 
stratus both relate that Apollonius of Tyana beheld at Ephesus, 
while talking with his disciples, the assassination of the Emperor 
Domitian, which was then occurring in Rome. The life of 
Apollonius contains many incredible things, but this vision 
has, for those who are not predetermined against everything 
of the sort, an air of likelihood, from the close resemblance 
which it bears to modern reputed cases of second-sight. It is 
hard to believe that all the stories, so widely diffused and so 
strongly vouched, of similar visions are forgeries. But inere- 
dulity, in seeking to evade a marvel, often embraces a greater. 

* Th. Lib. L. 30. + Th. 
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Swedenborg, conversing with friends at Gottenburg, is said to 
have been arrested in his speech, precisely as Apollonius was, by 
the vision of a fire then raging at Stockholm, a distance of nearly 
three hundred miles. No fact in Swedenborg’s life is better 
attested. Such things do not admit of absolute demonstration, 
and there are minds so constituted as to be incapable of receiv- 
ing anything of which the understanding cannot detect the 
method and the law. Incredulity in such matters is commonly 
regarded as the mark of a strong understanding. If so, a strong 
understanding is not the highest type of mind. The fact is, it is 
oftener the will than the understanding which refuses credit to 
spiritual marvels. 

Second-sight, it will be observed, is not vaticination; it is 
not a foretelling of the future on the ground of the present, not 
a reading of probabilities, but a vision which happens to the seer 
—perhaps is foreed upon him when not thinking of the subject, 
but engaged with something else. Dr. Johnson, in his account 
of a journey to the Hebrides, thus describes it. ‘“ The second- 
sight is an impression made either by the mind upon the eye, or 
by the eye upon the mind, by which things distant or future are 
perceived and seen as if they were present. A man on a journey, 
far from home, falls from his horse; another, who is perhaps at 
work about the house, sees him bleeding on the ground, com- 
monly with a landseape of the place where the accident befalls 
him.” 

The dear Doctor reserves his decision as to the authenticity of 
these phenomena. “There is against it,” he says, “the seeming 
analogy of things confusedly seen and little understood ; and 
for it the indistinct ery of national persuasion, which, perhaps, 
may be resolved at last into prejudice and tradition. I could 
never advance my curiosity to conviction, but came away at last 
only willing to believe.” 

A ease of second-sight not unlike the visions of the Highland 
seers occurs in Homer’s “ Odyssey,” where Theoklymenos, at a 
feast of Penelope’s suitors, sees them already suffering the 
vengeance which awaits them.* 

To the same category has been assigned the celebrated vision 
of Cazotte, regarding the Reign of Terror in France, of which 
he himself was a victim. If authentic, it is certainly the most 
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astounding example of prevision on record. We have it on the 
authority of La Harpe, who, it seems, did not himself give it to 
the press. It was found among his papers, and published after 
his death. De Boismont says it ean only be received with hesi- 
tation, though vouched by Madame de Genlis and Madame la 
Comtesse de Beauharnais. For my own part, I incline to 
believe that Cazotte did utter in La Harpe’s presence the sub- 
stance of the prophecy ascribed to him, but that La Harpe, 
writing from recollection, after the events predicted, uninten- 
tionally mingled details of what happened with what he heard. 


We come now to ghost-seeing in the narrower and commonly 
received sense of the term, distinguished from second-sight by 
greater immediateness of vision in the seer, and a more defined 
personality in the object. In second-sight the objects are seen 
as in a picture, but here they are seen as material objects appear 
to the waking eye. 

Foremost in this class are the hallucinations caused by disease, 
and universally recognized as such, the phantoms evoked by 
mania a potu, and the often-cited spectral affliction of the Ger- 
man Nicolai. Poor Nicolai is pilloried by Goethe in the “ Wal- 
purgisnacht,” where he figures as “ Proktophantasmist,” with a 
broad allusion to the leech-cure prescribed by his physician. 
Seareely he deserved that punishment, already sufficiently pun- 
ished by the irony of fate, which doomed the great champion of 
rationalism, the doughty denier of ghosts, to be visited by troops 
of ghosts in broad day for successive weeks. The case is impor- 
tant as proving that sight is not dependent on external impres- 
sions. It is false to say, in such cases, that the subject “imagines” 
that he sees. He does see, as truly as I see the paper on which 
I am writing, though not by images painted on the retina. 
Throug’: the eye alone we see nothing but color and motion. All 
perception is an act.of the understanding; and in the cases we 
are considering, it is the understanding that distinguishes between 
phantom and objective reality. The maniac confuses the one 
with the other. The visual sensation is the same; the eye per- 
ceives no difference. The specter-stricken lady mentioned by 
Dr. Clarke* was obliged to “thrust her fan into the specter” 
occupying the chair appointed for her at a dinner party, to assure 
herself that a phantom, and not a being of flesh and blood, had 


usurped her seat. 
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Speaking of ghosts at a feast, it seems to me a great mistake, 
in the representations of “Macbeth” on the stage, to make a real 
body sit for Banquo’s ghost in the royal chair. He enters, treads 
the stage, and takes his seat like an ordinary living person; no 
power of make-believe can show him other. A good actor, gazing 
at vacancy, may easily seem to envisage something invisible to 
the rest of the company. That something vanishes when the 
usurper resolutely claims his seat. 


‘“*Why so,—being gone, I am a man again.” 


We have examples of ghost-hearing, of ghosts that present 
no visible image, but address themselves to the ear alone. 

Captain Rogers, commander of a ship called The Society, 
bound to Virginia in 1664, while asleep in his cabin, dreamed 
that some one pulled him by the arm, calling to him to get up 
and look out for the safety of the ship. He was awakened by 
the dream, but paid no heed to the summons, and went to sleep 
again, when the warning was repeated. This happened several 
times, till at last, though aware of no danger, he turned out and 
went on deck. The wind was fair; a sounding taken a short 
time previous had shown a hundred fathoms. There seemed to 
be no ground for alarm, and he was about to turn in again when 
a voice from an invisible speaker said to him: “ Heave the lead!” 
It was done, and eleven fathoms reported. “Heave again!” said 
the voice. Now it was seven fathoms. The captain immediately 
gave the order: “ ’Bout ship!” and by the time the order was 
executed the sounding was only four fathoms. Evidently the 
ship, on her former tack, would have soon run aground.* 

Robert Dale Owen has recorded an amazing story of the 
rescue of a wrecked vessel off the Banks of Newfoundland by 
means of a timely apparition.t In 1828, the mate of a bark in 
that latitude, sitting in his state-room and working out his obser- 
vation for the day, espies in the cabin some one whom he sup- 
poses to be the captain, writing on a slate. Going nearer, he 
discovers that it is not the captain nor any member of the bark’s 
company. The captain is called, but the stranger has vanished. 
They examine the slate; on it is written, “ Steer to the nor’west.” 


* Ennemoser’s “‘ History of Magic,”—appendix. Quoted by Mrs. Howitt 
from a work entitled ‘‘ Signs before Death.” 


t “‘ Footfalls,” ete., ‘The Reseue,” p. 333. 
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The wind permitting, curious to know what would come of it, 
they lay their course in that direction, ordering a sharp lookout 
from the mast-head. In a short time they come upon a vessel 
fast bound in ice, threatened with destruction; crew, officers, 
and passengers nearly famished. These are taken off by the 
bark, and in one of the passengers is seen the prototype of the 
writer on the slate, who had been lying in a profound sleep at the 
time when the stranger appeared in the cabin of the bark. This 
verifies what Sir John Lubbock says: that in dreaming the spirit 
seems to leave the body. 

The peculiarity in this case, supposing the narrative authentic, 
is the want of a previous connection, and attraction arising there- 
from, between the ghostly visitor and the mate of the bark. The 
ease is as hard to classify as it is difficult of belief. The strong- 
est argument for its authenticity is precisely its uniqueness in 
the annals of spectrology. It is simply too strange for fiction. 

A careful study of the records of apparitions will show, I 
think, that such visitations most often occur in the hours of day- 
light, and not, according to popular superstition, at dead of night. 
And—what is very important—the best authenticated cases are 
those of living persons, or persons in articulo mortis, or recently 
departed, and not of persons long deceased. 

Of Swedenborg’s professed intercourse with the spirits of the 
departed I have never been able to satisfy myself how much, or 
whether aught, can be justly regarded as objective converse—as 
anything more than the seer’s dream. The alleged tests, for 
example,—the reporting of what passed between the Princess 

” Ulrica of Sweden and her brother, at their last interview before 
the death of the latter,—I cannot accept as complete demonstra- 
tion. The princess herself, it seems, was not convinced. ‘ How 
Herr von Swedenborg obtained his information I cannot guess, 
but I do not believe that he conversed with my departed 
brother.” 

Apparitions of the living, on temporary leave of absence from 
their bodies, present, if not a more credible, a more acceptable 
phenomenon. 

That the soul of a living person possesses this power of disen- 
gaging itself for a time from the fleshly body and appearing at a 
distance by means of the more ethereal body which is proper to 
it, and a semblance of apparel with which it invests itself, is con- 
fidently assumed by pneumatologists. The theory of these 
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psychical outings explains the supposed fact of spectral appari- 
tions, and was evidently framed for the purpose. Deep mutual 
sympathy between two widely separated individuals may, it is 
believed, bring this faculty into play when one of the parties 
in sore distress craves the other’s presence and aid. Captain 
Meadows Taylor relates a vision which he had in India of a 
dearly beloved English lady whom he had hoped sometime to 
eall his wife : 


‘*One evening I was at the village of Dewar Kudea, after a long afternoon 
and evening march from Muktul. I lay down very weary; but the barking of 
village dogs, the baying of jackals, and over-fatigue and heat, prevented 
sleep. I was wide-awake and restless. Suddenly, for my tent-door was wide 
open, I saw the face and figure so familiar to me, but looking older, anid with 
a sad and troubled expression. The dress was white and seemed covered 
with a profusion of lace, and glistened in the bright moonlight. The arms 
were stretched out, and a low, plaintive ery: ‘ Do not let me go! do not let 
me go!’ reached me. I sprang forward, but the figure receded, growing 
fainter and fainter, till I could see it no longer; but the low, sad tones still 
sounded. . . . I wrote to my father. I wished to know whether there was 
any hope for me. He wrote back to me these words: ‘ Too late, my dear son; 
on the very day of the vision you describe to me, was married.’” 


Of this actio in distans, Schopenhauer claims that the inter- 
vening space between the agent and the object, whether full or 
void, has no influence whatever on the action; it is all one 
whether that space be the distance of an inch or of a billion Uranus- 
orbits. He supposes a nexus of beings which rests on a very 
different order—deeper, more original and immediate than that 
which has the laws of space, time, and causality for its basis; 
an order in which the first and most universal, because merely 
formal, laws of nature are no longer valid; in which time and 
space no longer separate individuals, and in which, accordingly, 
the individualization and isolation wrought by those forms no 
longer oppose impassable bounds to the communieation of 
thought and the immediate influence of the will. 


From the ghosts of the living we pass to the ghosts of the 
dead. If the soul before the cessation of animal life can act on 
distant objects and present an appearance to distant friends, it 
would, a fortiori, seem to possess this power when animal life is 
extinct, or on the eve of extinction. The records of apparitions 
of persons in articulo mortis are too numerous and too well 
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vouched to admit of reasonable doubt. Wieland, an inveterate 
skeptic on all points connected with a future life, admits the 
possibility of such apparitions, and gives an instance from his own 
knowledge, which he pronounces “indubitable, but incompre- 
hensible and incredible.” * 

Differing from this in the circumstance that a day had elapsed 
between the death and the apparition is the case related by the 
aforenamed Meadows Taylor, among his Indian experiences. A 
soldier enters his captain’s-tent, and begs that the arrears of his 
pay may be sent to his mother in England. The captain, busy 
with his writing, takes down the address, and promises to fulfill 
the request. Shortly after, it occurs to him that the soldier had 
violated the rules of the service in entering the tent without 
saluting, and in his hospital dress. He summons his sergeant. 
“ Why did you allow —— to come to me in that irregular man- 
ner?” The man was thunderstruck. “ Sir,” he exclaimed, “ do 
not you remember he died yesterday in hospital, and was buried 
this morning ?” 

Narrations like this, though not to be received without reserve 
and careful weighing of the evidence on which they rest, are 
somewhat relieved of their incredibility by the supposition of an 
interval, greater or less, between the cessation of animal life and 
the entrance of the soul on its new career. If any living, think- 
ing principle survives the ruin of the flesh, if there be a “soul,” 
in the popular sense, that soul will be likely to retain, for a time, 
the sensibilities, and to feel the attractions of its old relations. 
The desire to benefit surviving friends can hardly be denied it. 
If this can only be done by a personal apparition, the appearing 
in familiar form will be simply a question of power to appear. 
I can as easily conceive the soul to be endowed with that power 
as I can conceive of psychical existence at all, dissevered from 
the animal body. But where the aim of the apparition is merely 
information—the communication of some important fact—it is 
not necessary to suppose an objective presence. The end may be 
accomplished by subjective impressions, by action on the mind 
of the individual to be informed—in other words, by a vision. 
And so I can suppose that the captain in the India service, in 
the anecdote just related, may have had a vision of the soldier, 
effected by the will of the latter acting on the mind, and through 
the mind on the senses, of the former. This explanation, it is 


*Euthanasia. Drittes Gespriich. 
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evident, will not apply to cases in which the reputed apparition 
leaves a sensible token behind, as in that of the shipwrecked 
voyager who left his writing on the slate. 

Of a different sort, and more difficult of belief, are objective 
apparitions of the long deceased. The improbability increases 
with the lapse of time. It would be unphilosophical to deny 
apodictically the possibility of such apparitions, but one may be 
pardoned for reserving assent to what, if true, perplexes one’s 
view of the future state with added, insoluble difficulties. The 
reason for greater slowness of belief in this case than in that of 
the recently departed is the feeling that souls once thoroughly 
severed from the flesh, new-bodied and new-sphered, cannot quit 
their new sphere except by the way of new death. Were it not 
so,—if, conscious of a former existence and inspirited by its 
memories, departed friends and departed worthies could “ revisit 
the glimpses of the moon,” and make themselves manifest in 
earthly scenes to earthly sense,—then, assuredly, such visitations 
would be among the unquestioned and common events of life. 
But what are the hundreds or the thousands of recorded appari- 
tions to the sumless millions of the dead? St. Augustine was 
confident that the dead could not return, for if they could, his 
sainted mother would have come to him with instruction and 
counsel and relief. The argument has weight; if one can return, 
why not others? Why not all? If the thing were not impossi- 
ble, who can doubt that many longing souls would have experi- 
enced and established it beyond a question. Were there any 
sure path or passage, or way of communion with that dumb 
realm, who can doubt that human affection would have found 
it out? If the dead could come to.us, how often would they not 
have been forced to come at the call of love? What spirit, 
endowed with human sensibilities, could resist that appeal if the 
way were open to hear and answer? We must either doubt that 
“que cura fuit vivis eadem sequitur tellure repostos,” or egnclude 
that the gates of the silent land open but one way. 

Says Wordsworth’s “ Margaret”: 


**T look for ghosts, but none will force 
Their way to me; ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead; 
For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night 
With love and longings infinite.” 
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Modern sorcery, misnamed “spiritualism,” professes to have 
opened the everlasting gates and to maintain free communication 
with departed souls; not with former acquaintance merely, but 
with any and all of the wise and good who figure in human his- 
tory. The number of those who agree in this profession amounts 
to many thousands, its votaries say millions. Science has ex- 
amined their pretensions, and pronounced them groundless ; and 
because, here and there, it detected imposture, has rashly con- 
cluded that imposture and delusion are the only factors in the 
business—that all who engage in it are either knaves or fools. 

Whether any of the phenomena of spiritism necessitate 
the supposition of unknown, intelligent agents, is a question I 
do not care to discuss. I will only remark that physical science 
ean hardly be regarded as a trustworthy witness or a competent 
judge in a matter where the fundamental positions of the parties 
are antagonistic, where the method of the critic conflicts with 
the postulate conditions of the advocate, and where a hundred 
failures or detected impostures are not decisive against the whole 
class of phenomena in question. But as for pretended communi- 
cations with defunct worthies, there is, in my judgment, no suf- 
ficient proof of anything authentic in this kind. The examples 
which have hitherto been offered confirm this judgment; and 
when the necromancers plead, as excuse for the platitudes of 
these utterances, that the communication is qualified by the 
“medium” through which it comes, they fail to perceive that 
this admission is fatal to their cause. When Wordsworth and 
Shakespeare are made to drivel, it is obvious that we have the 
mind of the “medium,” and not the mind he is supposed to 
represent. For thirty years and more this sorcery has been in 
vogue, and not one ray of unquestionable light has been shed on 
that which it most concerns us to know of the future state. 
Granting the agency of spirits in some of its manifestations, the 
grand mistake of spiritism is the taking for granted that disem- 
bodied spirits are necessarily wiser and more knowing than 
spirits in the flesh. The more rational presumption is that the 
acting spirits in these experiments—spirits that have nothing 
better to do than to assist at table-tipping and other tricks for 
the entertainment of gaping marvel-mongers—have lost the little 
knowledge and the little sense they may have had when clothed 
with mortal bodies. Justinus Kerner, the most scientific and con- 
scientious of modern pneumatologists, confirms this view. He 
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and others who have studied the subject with serious care agree 
with Plato, that only the souls of the brutal and depraved revisit 
the earth, and approach mortals with objective manifestations. 

The question of ghosts, so far as it relates to the sensible 
manifestation of translated souls, is one which eludes the grasp 
of science. The negative is indemonstrable on physical grounds; 
and the affirmative can never, by individual testimony, be estab- 
lished in the common conviction of mankind. 

That the spirits of the departed are near us in sympathy 
and trust, not unconscious of our doings and our fortunes, nor 
quite unable to help us, in our straits, with occult influences and 
unworded suggestions, it is pleasant to believe. That they can 
be cited and summoned at will, constrained to answer inquiries, 
brought to the witness-stand in a court of necromancers, cross- 
questioned by a “medium,” pumped to amuse a prurient curi- 
osity, is a notion abhorrent to all my conceptions of a future 
state, and seems a desecration of the reverend sanctities of the 
spirit-world. For aught I know to the contrary, there may be 
spirits in “the vasty deep,” groveling, lost creatures, who aid 
and abet these fooleries; but, for my part, I wish to have nothing 
to do with these clowns of the pit. 

There are mental experiences, mysterious, indefinable, which 
suggest the action upon us of conscious, intelligent powers— 
experiences which answer to the beautiful idea of spiritual guard- 
ianship, so rife in ages past. Who has not known them? Who 
has not experienced at times those sudden intuitions, impulses, 
new determinations of thought and will, whose advent could not 
be explained by association of ideas, as links in a chain of mental 
sequence, where the preceding involves the following, but which 
burst upon us like messages from the Unknown, interposing 
with a flash new births of the soul? Inspirations that shed 
exceeding day on the mind,—those inexplicable warnings that 
restrained us on the brink of danger, those swift fulgurations of 
hope that caught us tottering on the verge of despair, those sweet 


_consolations welling up from the deep in our agony of grief,— 


who has not known them? How natural to suppose in them a 

spiritual influence streaming in upon us from without! If spirits 

may not visit us with those sensible approaches which make us 
‘*—_ fools of nature 


So horridly to shake our dispositions 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls,” 
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yet, granting the existence of spirits unfleshed, impalpable, 
there is nothing in reason that forbids the supposition of their 
proximity, of their ministering presence, of their quickening 
influence. 

Who can believe that the limits of sense are the bounds of 
intelligent being? And out of that unseen world where science 
cannot reach, and which enfolds the visible as space encompasses 
sun and planet, who knows what strengths may come to feed and 
refresh this mortal life? 

FREDERIC H. HEDGE. 


FACTITIOUS HISTORY. 


THE Government of the United States is so constructed that 
rebellion against it can never be justifiable. It not only springs 
from the people, but refers back all its powers to them at so 
frequent intervals that it can never misrepresent them or thwart 
their wishes so long as to make revolution preferable to endur- 
ance of the wrong. In two years we can change the whole House 
of Representatives; in four years we can change two thirds of 
the Senate; in four years we can elect a new President. More 
than this, if the President commits any flagrant violation of 
his trust, we can impeach him at once; and we can at any 
time change the Constitution in any respect save one. 

The patience of the best people of the country, under wrongs 
that might have justified insurrection, if committed by an 
unchangeable government, has been several times exemplified. 
Perhaps the most notable instance of this was when they saw 
inaugurated and re-inaugurated as chief magistrate a man of 
violent temper, narrow mind, and domineering spirit, whose 
associations had been mainly with the worst elements of the 
population, and who was accused of eight murders, not to 
mention a duel in which he had been the challenger and had 
killed his antagonist. They saw him initiate a system of political 
spoils which has been the curse of the country ever since. They 
saw him plunge the business community into financial distress, 
because the managers of the United States Bank would not per- 
mit him to include its offices in the rewards that he distributed 
to his political friends. They saw him take the poor creature 
who had willingly been his instrument for this absolute work, 
when others had preferred the alternative of retiring from the 
Cabinet, and place him at the head of the Supreme Court, where 
he sat for twenty-seven years, and became noted for nothing but 
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his attempt to murder the manhood of an unfortunate race. 
They saw and endured all this, though protesting against it con- 
tinually, demonstrated the sublime strength of patience, and 
bided their time. The power thus constitutionally established, 
it required a quarter of a century to overcome by constitutional 
means. And when at last this was accomplished, or partly 
accomplished, by the election of a President noted for the purity 
of his character, the keenness of his intellect, and the mildness 
of his political creed, a great insurrection burst upon us. When 
the office of chief magistrate was given to Andrew Jackson, and 
afterward to his political disciples, Polk, Pierce, and Buchanan, 
the friends of liberty endured it. When Abraham Lincoln was 
elected, the slave-holders rebelled. 

That there should be a rebellion against such a government, by 
a portion of the people who had so long controlled its adminis- 
tration, and in the ordinary fluctuations of political power might 
hope to control it again, seems like a paradox. The explanation 
is, that though the insurrection of 1861 was in form a rebellion 
against the United States Government, it was in fact a rebellion 
against something else—against civilization itself. The Govern- 
ment had done all it could for the institution of slavery in the 
Southern States; but it could not check the growth of public 
opinion, or guard against the gradual enlightenment of the public 
conscience, or forestall the logical consequences of the great 
principles of liberty set forth in the Declaration of Independence. 
Above all, it could not abrogate the laws of political economy and 
prevent the streams of immigration from flowing toward those 
sections where free labor and free thought gave them welcome. 

Of the pretexts urged to justify the attempt at secession, not 
one was true. Not only had Mr. Lincoln solemnly and officially 
declared his purpose .not to interfere with the constitutional 
rights of the South, but the Congress elected at the same time 
presented a majority politically opposed to him. The Southern 
members had only to sit still in their seats, and the institution 
they were there to represent could have received no harm from 
the Government, whatever might have been the disposition of 
the chief magistrate. And again, if both President and Congress 
had been inimical to slavery, secession, so far from being a 
remedy for the difficulty, would have made it worse. The slave 
fleeing from his master, before he could reach absolute safety, 
must cross hundreds of miles of territory where he was liable to 
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recapture; but let the country be divided as proposed, and the 
liberty-line would have been brought down from the borders of 
Canada almost to the door of his cabin. It is impossible to 
believe that the leaders of the secession movement had so little 
forecast as not to perceive this; and if they did perceive it, 
peaceable secession could not have been their plan. There was 
no Gulf of Mexico on their northern border, no Atlantic Ocean 
on their western ; if the Government had said, Go in peace, and 
they had gone in peace, a tub without a bottom might have held 
water as easily as the Confederacy could have held its slaves. 
War, then, was a necessary accompaniment of secession; and 
the secessionists meant to make it a war that should humiliate 
the North, and enable the victorious and glorified South to dic- 
tate the terms of separation and peace ; the all-important articles 
being those which should secure to the Confederacy at least half 
of the unsettled Territories, and to the slave-holder the same 
privilege of pursuing his slaves across the free States that he 
had enjoyed under the Constitution, with perhaps an annual 
rendering of bills for losses by escapes, which the Northern Gov- 
ernment must pay. If this failed, the plan that would naturally 
have presented itself next would be, to convert the great slave- 
republic into a vittual aristocracy; the slave-holders, of course, 
being the ruling class, the negroes (all free blacks being reduced 
to slavery) the laboring class, and the poor whites forming a 
standing army, officered by slave-holders’ sons, to guard the bor- 
ders and keep down insurrection. And war was not more 
necessary to the logic of secession than to the practical engineer- 
ing of the scheme. Said Gilchrist, of Alabama, to Mr. Davis’s 
Secretary of War, before the attack on Fort Sumter, “ You must 
sprinkle blood in the faces of the people. If you delay two 
months, Alabama stays in the Union.” 

The great conspiracy failed because it depended upon a mis- 
conception of the Northern character and a miscalculation of 
chances with regard to foreign nations. It was believed that a 
few swift and brilliant victories would overcome a people unac- 
customed to arms, whose long patience with the aggressions 
of the slave power had given some color to the assertion that they 
cared for nothing but trade, and were incapable of martial deeds. 

How the manhood of the loyal States rose to the occasion, has 
been often told; but, so far as I am aware, no adequate reason 
has ever been assigned for England’s failure to interfere, after it 
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had become evident that, without such interference, the Confed- 
eracy was doomed. Many of her people had never forgiven us 
for our own Revolution, the only successful rebellion ever waged 
against British authority; and it is not to be supposed that 
they would have felt any regret at seeing the great republic 
destroyed. The aristocratic classes were avowedly hostile; the 
mercantile classes hardly less so; and an eminent English histo- 
rian, Freeman, made haste to publish, in 1862, the first volume of 
a “ History of Federal Government, from the Foundation of the 
Achwan League to the Disruption of the United States.” Prob- 
ably the second volume will not appear till the disruption has 
taken place. To those who had been long accustomed to hear 
English reproaches on the subject of slavery, it was a singular 
spectacle, when the question was brought to a life-and-death 
struggle, to see so much of English sympathy and influence given 
to the slave-holders. But they were good customers, and England 
lives by trade. As she had armed the copper-colored savages 
against us in the Revolution and the war of 1812, so now she 
armed the rebels also—with the difference that the rebels paid 
in cash or cotton, instead of scalps. She drove a brisk trade in 
all the accouterments of an army. Every rebel who lay dead on 
the field of Antietam bore the advertisement of a Birmingham 
manufacturer on every button of his uniform. If the South had 
established its independence, England was sure of the free trade 
that she coveted; and, if she chose to interfere in behalf of that 
independence, the assistance of France had not only been offered, 
but urged upon her. But, on the other hand, there was a more 
powerful consideration than all these combined, and it seems 
improbable that her statesmen could have overlooked it. 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed by the great powers of Europe 
in 1856, privateering was abolished. The lesser powers of 
Europe, and some of those on this continent, accepted the 
general invitation to join in the treaty. The United States 
Government offered to accept it and join in it on one condition : 
that a clause be inserted declaring that private property on the 
high seas, if not contraband of war, should be exempt from 
seizure by the public armed vessels of an enemy, as well as by 
private ones. The powers that originally made the treaty 
declined to make this amendment, and so our Government did 
not become a party to it. When the rebellion broke out, and 
Mr. Davis proclaimed the readiness of the rebel authorities to 
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issue letters of marque, our Government offered to accept the 
treaty without amendment; but England and France declined to 
permit us to become a party to it, if its provisions against priva- 
teering were to be understood as applying to the vessels sent out 
under authority of the Confederates. As this was Secretary 
Seward’s sole object, of course the matter was dropped. The 
rebels were thus left at liberty to prey upon our commerce, but, 
at the same time, our Government was left at liberty to send out 
privateers against any power with which it might become 
involved in war. In this matter, Mr. Seward was not so unfort- 
unate, nor Earl Russell so wise, as either of them may have 
supposed. By the refusal, England gained the privilege of send- 
ing out swift steamers under the rebel flag to destroy our ship- 
ping; but if she had assented, she would have gained an 
opportunity to ruin our country. When the war had reached 
its bloodiest stage, and Napoleon was urging England to join 
him in intervention, a very plausible pretext might have been 
made on the score of humanity. But it had now been demon- 
strated, by those very Anglo-rebel cruisers, what a tremendous 
power privateering could be made with the help of steam, and the 
British Government had been notified by ours that any further 
unfriendly acts on its part would be followed by immediate war. 
Think of such a war under such circumstances. The navies of 
France and England combined could not blockade the harbors of 
the New England coast, and from those harbors would have 
sailed a swarm of privateers that could have swept British 
commerce from every sea, and the British islands, teeming with 
a population much larger than their own soil can support, would 
have sent up the wail of famine like a beleaguered city. 

Thus the Americans were left to fight out their own war to 
the bitter end—a contest in which the dramatic proprieties were 
curiously preserved. The side that fought for slavery, having 
all the advantages at the outset, boisterous over its victories, and 
boasting of its prowess, winning the admiration of short-sighted 
spectators, and apparently moving on to triumph when it was 
really rushing to its downfall, may be properly called the villain 
of the piece. The side that strove for liberty in its largest sense, 
and prosperity in its greatest possibilities, waking more slowly 
to the situation, and gathering up its giant strength under giant 
disadvantages, comes out at last the hero and the conqueror, but 
with mournful losses, and chief among them its great leader, 
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struck down in the hour of triumph, suggesting anew the mourn- 
ful lesson that the redeemer’s life must always be the price of 
redemption. Even the after-play of the conspirators quarreling 
among themselves has not been wanting. 

The character of the contest, begun by the rebels upon false 
pretexts, was in keeping throughout. There was nothing heroic 
in their struggle, with the sole exception of their physical courage 
displayed on the battle-field—a quality which every writer on the 
subject has sufficiently acknowledged. Their boasts at the outset 
that one Southerner would prove equal to five Yankees, their 
repudiation of debts due to Northern creditors, their sending in 
flags of truce to reclaim fugitive slaves, their complaints at the 
non-interference of foreign powers, their ludicrous definition of 
chivalry, their falsified or suppressed reports of every important 
campaign, their carving of ornaments from the bones of their 
dead enemies, to be worn as jewelry by their sweethearts, the 
spitings and spittings of their women in captured cities, their 
taking of insincere oaths in order to draw rations from the 
United States commissariat, their preparation of preposterous 
school-books for exclusive use in the Confederacy,—all these 
things would justify us in pronouncing the “lost cause” 
the most vulgar known to history, were it not that the 
enormous bloodshed and deliberate atrocities—the destruction 
of nearly three hundred thousand loyal lives, the persecution 
and torture of the East Tennesseeans, the selling into slavery of 
free black men captured in battle, the systematic starving of pris- 
oners at Andersonville, Florence, and Belle Isle, the massacre at 
Fort Pillow, the execution of North Carolinians, and the attempt 
to import yellow fever into Northern cities—demand a darker 
name, and overshadow the vulgarity with the hideousness of the 
stupendous crime. 

There had been half a dozen insurrections in the United 
States before the great one, and it is a significant fact that in the 
case of every one that was directed against slavery—like Nat 
Turner’s and John Brown’s—the insurgents suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law, while in the case of all others—like Shays’s 
rebellion, and Fries’s, and the whisky war—they were either par- 
doned outright or only very mildly punished. The great rebell- 
ion, gotten up to extend and perpetuate the system by which one 
man eats his bread in the sweat of another man’s face, followed 
the same law, and not a rebel of them all was hanged, save one 
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individual, who was executed for violating the laws of war. They 
who had never known how to forgive, were pardoned by whole- 
sale ; while they who had been persistently accused of hatred and 
malice, and every devilish motive imaginable, relinquished the 
opportunity of sending to the gallows insurgents who had com- 
mitted the double offense of beginning war without a just 
cause, and continuing it without a reasonable prospect of success. 
Probably no other government on earth would have been so 
lenient. England had punished the last rebellion against her 
authority, only seven years before, by tying up the rebels in 
bundles and blowing them to fragments from the mouths of 
cannon; and since that period, France has been shooting Com- 
munists by platoons. 

Hazardous as it may have seemed to let such an offense go by 
without putting a stigma upon it by executing the principal 
offenders, the nation could afford to be magnanimous if the 
rebels would learn to be modest. But when the short-lived 
political ban was removed from them, they began to look upon 
themselves as heroes, mistaking the nature of the leniency that 
had been shown them, and gradually there has grown up and 
perfected itself a sort of literary conspiracy, to glorify the 
achievement which they didn’t achieve, to change the apparent 
motive of the war, to magnify the genius of the rebel generals, 
and belittle their conquerors—an endeavor to write into respect- 
ability the meanest of causes, and invest with a glamour of hero- 
ism the most inexcusable of crimes. This disposition first showed 
itself in the careful substitution of the term “ civil war” instead 
of “ rebellion,” uniformly adopted by many standard publications 
to avoid offending any of their readers. It is true that it was a 
civil war, and we might generalize still more of its character out 
of sight by using the invention of a celebrated satirist, and 
ealling it an “onpleasantnis.” Specifically, it was a rebellion 
and nothing else. It never rose to the character of a revolution, 
for it never had possession of the capital or the public archives, 
never stopped the wheels of the Government fora single day, was 
suppressed in the end, and attained none of its objects. It is 
always good rhetoric, and generally good policy, to call things by 
the most specific name they will bear. Then came careful cor- 
rections of figures. The Confederate General So-and-so only haé 
so many men at such a battle, instead of the larger number he 
has always been credited with, and only lost so many, while his 
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Federal antagonist had three times the number, and lost two and 
a half times as many as the records of the War Department say 
he did. Then, by some ingenious course of reasoning, a battle 
that has been scored as a victory for the national troops is shown 
to have been a sort of quiet triumph for the rebels. And this 
goes on till the reader wonders what became of all the men who 
were raked into the Confederate service by the wholesale con- 
scriptions, and why the “cause” that won such a succession of 
victories was not finally successful. The atrocities of Anderson- 
ville were explained into nothingness long ago. The boys in blue 
lay on flowery beds of ease within that spacious and airy stock- 
ade, listening dreamily to the purl of the crystal brook that 
babbled at their feet, while the boys in gray at Elmira were suffer- 
ing the tortures of the Inquisition. Lee, who never won an 
offensive battle, was the great general of the war. Grant was a 
blunderer—always blundering into success. General Sherman set 
fire to Columbia with his own hands, foolishly applying the torch 
before he had had any opportunity for plunder, while General 
Early burned his fingers in efforts to put out the fire at Cham- 
bersburg. General Butler stole all the silver spoons in New 
Orleans, but General Floyd was as honest as the day is long. 
This literary conspiracy—which appears to have taken posses- 
sion of the historical society at Richmond, and turned it into 


something like a bureau for the falsification of history—has | 


culminated in the publication by Jefferson Davis of two large 
volumes, intended to set forth what he and his Confederacy tried 
to do for the cause of liberty, and how it happened that the 
powers of despotism defeated his beneficent plans. 

Mr. Davis wishes his reader to give up the heretofore universal 
belief that the war was intended, on the part of the rebels, to 
perpetuate and strengthen the institution of human slavery, and 
conceive of it purely as a struggle for the abstract principle of 
State rights. As if an architect should tell us he was building 
an immense bridge over a broad and deep stream, at great cost 
of life and treasure, not because he wanted to carry any partic- 
ular highway across at that point, but merely to illustrate a pet 
principle in architecture! Mr. Stephens, Vice-President of the 
Confederacy, could not have understood this, for in his cele- 
brated Savannah speech of March 22, 1861, he said: “ African 
slavery as it exists among us,—the proper status of the negro in 
our form of civilization—this was the immediate cause of the late 
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rupture and present revolution.” “Its [the Confederacy’s] foun- 
dations are laid, its corner-stone rests, upon the great truth that 
the negro is not equal to the white man; that slavery, subordi- 
nation to the superior race, is his natural and normal condition. 
This stone, which was rejected by the first builders, ‘is become 
the chief stone of the corner’ in our new edifice.” 

Mr. Davis covers a great many pages with an elaborate argu- 
ment to prove that under the Constitution of the United States 
each State was sovereign and free to withdraw at will. To do 
this, he uses the trick of the ventriloquist, who constantly calls 
the attention of his audience to the object from which he wishes 
them to think the voice proceeds, and never so much as turns 
their eyes toward the quarter whence it does proceed. Mr. Davis 
iterates and reiterates that all powers not specifically surrendered 
to the General Government were reserved to the States; but it 
would not be consistent with his purpose to call attention to the 
fact that the powers which were thus specifically surrendered 
included every power essential to sovereignty,—such as the mak- 
ing of war and peace, the negotiation of treaties, the coining of 
money, levying of imposts, collection of revenue, ete. To be 
brief, a single article of the Constitution—Article V.—destroys 
the whole theory of State sovereignty at a blow. This article 
provides that the Constitution may be amended at any time by a 
vote of three fourths of the States. Imagine a treaty between 
sovereign powers, containing a clause stipulating that it might 
at any time be changed, and still be binding upon all, though 
one fourth of them should refuse consent to the change! If the 
States retained their sovereignty, that article must have read, 
that the Constitution could only be changed by their unanimous 
vote. Itis a curious fact that in the Confederate Constitution 
(closely copied in most respects after our own) this article was 
made still more destructive of State sovereignty, for there but a 
two-third vote was required for amendment. Under the-United 
States Constitution, it was necessary to obtain a vote of three 
fourths of the States to coerce the other fourth into the aecept- 
ance of amendments which they did not approve, but under the 
Confederate it was only necessary to obtain a vote of two thirds 
in order to coerce the other third. And in either case the amend- 
ments might be anything, provided only that they did not affect 
the composition of the Senate. Mr. Davis lays great stress upon 
the fact—and makes needlessly copious citations to prove it— 
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that the States ratified the Constitution as States. By the same 
logic he might reason that because he surrendered to the national 
troops as Jefferson Davis, and not as Mrs. Davis's poor old mother 
going to the spring for water, therefore he was not a prisoner. 

He elaborates his argument still further to show that sov- 
ereignty resides not even in the State governments, but in the 
people of each State in their collective capacity. How little the 
rebels really respected the rights of the States, may be seen by a 
glance at the case of Virginia. On the 4th of April the Conven- 
tion of that State refused, by a vote of 89 to 45, to pass an ordi- 
nance of secession ; on the 17th it passed such an ordinance, 88 to 
55. Two things had happened in the mean time: Sumter had 
been fired upon, to sprinkle blood in their faces, as Gilchrist 
advised, and the Confederate Congress at Montgomery had passed 
an act forbidding the importation of slaves from States outside 
of the Confederacy, which would have been a death-blow to Vir- 
ginia’s business of breeding slaves for the cotton States. It was 
provided that the ordinance should not take effect till approved 
by a vote of the people, but the day fixed for the election was the 
last Thursday of May, six weeks after the action of the Conven- 
tion! Long before that day arrived, the soil of the Old Dominion 
was overrun by soldiers from the cotton States, and any free 
expression of the wishes of the people was impossible. More 
than that, immediately after the passage of the ordinance by the 
Convention, without any pretense of waiting to see whether the 
people would ratify it, the State Government placed all her mili- 
tary resources at the service of the Confederate Government, and 
Mr. Davis, as the head of that government, accepted them and 
used them. What did he care for the sovereignty that resided in 
the people of Virginia? As Farragut remarked, and he was 
there at the time, she was “dragooned out of the Union.” It 
fared little better with the people of some of the other seceding 
States; in fact, the only one in which there was an honest sub- 
mission of the ordinance to popular vote was Texas. 

The ex-President of the ex-Confederacy sets out to make a 
very complete case, not only proving that the Southern people had 
a clear right to secede, but that they were so harassed and perse- 
cuted they could not do otherwise, and that the whole war was 
one grand triumph of Confederate valor, skill, and humanity, as 
opposed to Northern cowardice, ignorance, and barbarism, except 
in the one little item of its final result. His book is pretty large, 
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but one wishes it might have been a little larger, so that in many 
instances where he sets forth one of a pair of facts he would not 
have been compelled, for want of space, to omit all mention of 
the other. For instance, he complains that before the war a 
Southern man could not travel in the North with his peculiar 
property, but says nothing of the other fact that at the same 
time a Northern man could not travel in the South with his opin- 
ions; that the mildest treatment there prescribed for man or 
woman suspected of entertaining abolition sentiments, was a 
notification to leave the State within twenty-four hours. 

He tells us that large numbers of men from the Eastern 
States went to Kansas with rifles in their hands, furnished to 
them by ministers of the gospel and other wicked people. He 
does not tell us that these men were actual settlers, who had come 
there to establish their homes, and that other men were there 
with rifles in their hands, who were not settlers, but had only 
crossed the Missouri border to take charge of the elections. 

He lays considerable stress on the fact, which he mentions 
several times, that the slave-trade was abolished by Southern 
votes and influence; but no reader who drew his information 
from this book alone would guess that this action of the South 
sprang not from any humane motives, but was merely a pro- 
tection to home industry. Importation of slaves from Africa 
was a detriment to the slave-breeders of Virginia and Kentucky. 

He complains that California was given to the free States, 
representing it as the entire avails of the war with Mexico. But 
that war resulted from the annexation of Texas—which, by the 
way, had been accomplished by a piece of Calhoun’s trickery, 
merely on the strength of a joint resolution; the Senate having 
refused to make a treaty. A fair statement would be, that the 
avails of the Mexican war were Texas and California, one of 
which was given to the slave States and the other to the free. 

Coming down to the war and its incidents, of course Mr. Davis 
is horrified at the conduct of General Butler in New Orleans, 
though he does not tell us which of his repressive measures he 
most abhors, his repression of the turbulent women by the famous 
Order 28, or his repression of the yellow fever by cleaning the 
city. To make his monstrousness appear the more monstrous, Mr. 
Davis briefly sketches the history of New Orleans, to show us 
what a quiet, orderly, peaceable city she was, and assures us that 
“no people were more characterized by refinement, courtesy, and 
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chivalry.” Probably he never heard that in May, 1861, Mrs. Sarah 
Sanford, a native of Connecticut, employed as teacher in a gram- 
mar school in New Orleans, was taken by a mob to Lafayette 
Square, and there stripped naked and tarred and feathered, 
because she had expressed her belief that slavery was morally 
wrong, while an immense crowd of these refined and chivalrous 
people looked on and applauded the proceeding. 

The voluble ex-President has considerably swollen the size of 
his book with praises of individual generals and of the Southern 
soldiery. His favorite adjective for the generals seems to be 
“knightly.” How knightly one of his heroes, Stonewall Jackson, 
really was, may be gathered from the narrative of Pollard, the 
Southern historian. That writer tells us that “once an inferior 
officer was regretting that some Federal soldiers had been killed 
in a display of extraordinary courage, when they might as 
readily have been captured. Jackson replied curtly: ‘Shoot 
them all; I don’t want them to be brave!’” In striking and 
suggestive contrast with this was the exclamation of the “ Albany 
Journal,” edited by Thurlow Weed, when the news came that 
Jackson himself was killed: “We hoped for his capture, not his 
death.” Mr. Davis’s tributes to the soldiers in gray—for devo- 
tion to the “cause” and superiority to the national troops—are 
frequent and emphatic. Pollard tells us that “in the mid- 
summer of 1863, it was estimated that a half or three fourths of 
the Confederate forces were in the condition of desertion, strag- 
gling, and absenteeism; and ten thousand fraudulent substitute 
papers had been discovered in the archives of conscription.” 

Mr. Davis makes especially thorough work with everything 
that concerns himself personally, including his relations with vari- 
ous generals, against some of whom he evidently still entertains 
the prejudices that caused him to set them aside during the war, 
and put less able men in their places. He even explains the story 
of his capture in female garments—his version, by the way, 
not agreeing with that of his staff officer, Lieutenant Stuart, 
heretofore put forward as the authoritative one. It is difficult 
to see why that affair should require so much explanation. 

If Mr. Davis was the incarnation of a great and sacred politi- 
eal principle, which might yet survive the wreck of the Con- 
federacy, he was justified in adopting any disguise that would 
serve the purpose of his preservation; if he was making his way 
to the coast simply to escape, with his own miserable life, from a 
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land that his teachings and his conspiracy had filled with graves 
and covered with mourning, fearing either an enemy he had 
professed to despise or an unhappy people he had led to ruin, 
what can it matter whether he was disguised as a woman or 
disguised as a man? 

The remark that the time has not yet come for writing the 
history of the rebellion, so often repeated by unthinking critics, 
is a profound mistake. Certain inessential accuracies may be 
secured by waiting. But the question whether a few men more 
or less fell in this or that battle; whether, on a certain occa- 
sion, a certain detachment was ten miles away, or fifteen, is of 
little consequence in comparison with the great questions: What 
were the causes, what the animus of the war, how was it carried 
on, and what is its significance as a chapter of history? These 
things are being rapidly clouded over by the contributions of men 
who were on the wrong side; who have found out, at last, that 
the civilized world looks upon the holding of slaves, the starving 
of prisoners, and the fighting of hopeless campaigns, as stupen- 
dous crimes. When the chasm yawns in the forum, it never 
closes till the nation’s choicest treasure has been cast therein. 
Three hundred thousand of the best men that ever lived went 
down to death in mid-manhood, rather than see the young republic 
perish. The field is theirs, for they won it; and it will be a 
ghastly solecism if the philosophy of their inspiration and the 
records of their valor are to be at the mercy of the same murder- 
ous hands that sent them to the grave. The events that led up 
to that war, and the operations of the war itself, were so vast 
and complicated that, if the telling of its story be left to a future 
historian, who must dig all his information out of documents 
and conflicting treatises, it is doubtful if any one life-time will 
be sufficient for the task. From somebody who was living at 


’ the time, and therefore need not stumble in the dark over cun- 


ningly constructed falsehoods; who was a witness of many of 
those strange circumstances which the ordinary historian, writ- 
ing of antiquity, rejects or throws doubt upon because - they 
are strange,—from such an author, founding his narrative on 
the simple truth, and not anxious to win anybody’s cheap 
applause by making the right and wrong to appear equally 
balanced on either side, should come the complete story of the 
great war. 
ROSSITER JOHNSON. 
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